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A German Flour Mill—The Stuttgarter Backermuhler at Esslingen 


A “G.I.” Visits a German Mill 


By Lt. Arthur N. Hibbs 


With the U. S. Army of Occupation 


general system or scheme that is used in England. 

Mills in both countries, as compared with mills in 

the United States, use much more roll surface per unit 
of product and the rolls operate at much slower speeds. 

One day last October I had some time to myself and 


\ LOUR mills in Germany use approximately the same 


decided to take another postman’s holiday. I had been 
on one such tour when I visited the German milling school 
at Dippoldiswalde and a report of that inspection trip ap- 
peared in the September issue of this journal. 


This time I visited the Stuttgarter Backermuhler A/G, 
at Esslingen, Germany. The mill is the largest one in 
Esslingen. The prewar census books show its population 
as 40,000. The mill’s daily capacity is 70 tons, or approx- 
imately 1,400 sacks of 100 Ibs, per 24 hours. 

Esslingen is in the province of Wurttemberg, in south- 
west Germany. Stuttgart is the largest city in that region. 
The city of Esslingen is east of the famous Black Forest 
and is on the Neckar River, one of the tributaries of the 
Rhine River which forms the (Continued on page 3a) 
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BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this Better flour BEST 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. — 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo, N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo.- Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* 

Merck also offers 
No. 36P— VITAMIN MIXTURE 


This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyro-Phosphate is used. 
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MERCK & CO. 5 Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY, N. J , 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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This picture shows the roll floor of the Stuttgarter Backmuhler A/G 


in Esslingen, 
diameter and 60 inches long. 


A German Mill 


(Continued from page la) 


boundary line between France and 
Germany. Since the town is in south- 
west Germany and was not a large 
industrial center, it was not a mili- 
tary target for our bombers and es- 
caped the war with comparatively 
little damage. The mill was not dis- 
turbed in any way. 

I obtained an interpreter for my 
visit to the mill, but this did not 
completely solve the problem _ be- 
cause it was difficult for me to un- 
derstand his alleged English lan- 
guage and, on top of that, the inter- 
preter had only the most hazy knowl- 
edge of flour mills and milling. 

The mill is located on the edge of 
the town and the 14 large grain silos 
are quite conspicuous since large 
grain silos, even a few, are rare 
sights in this part of Germany. 

I took a photograph of the silos 
and mill and then proceeded to in- 
quire for the manager of the plant. 
We had no trouble in locating the 
boss, Mr. Vogel, who probably is 45 
years old. He said he would be glad 
to show us around the place. 

We started in a very systematic 
manner, beginning with the silos, and 
worked through the warehouse. The 
silos, all 14 of them, are 40 meters 
(about 130 feet) high and their ca- 
pacity, according to Mr. Vogel, is 
40,000 long tons of wheat. That 
would be about 1,500,000 bus. The 
silos have conical bottoms. The mill 
manager took great pride in showing 
me the automatic control panel which 
showed. the flow of grain through 
the scales and elevators into the bins 
and out into the cleaning depart- 
ment. It also indicates by an elec- 
tric signal light when each bin is 
full. With this panel (which is a 
flow sheet of the storage bins) it is 
Possible to tell at a glance the flow 
of the grain and at the same. time 
it showed which bins were full. Due 
mostly to the difficulties with the 
interpreter, I never did find out def- 
initely whether the control board al- 
So switched the elevators and con- 
veyors and valves so that the flow 
could he changed merely by twisting 
a few dials on the panel. I don’t 
believe that could be done, It 
seemed to me that the chief advant- 
age of this chart was that it showed 
at a glance where the wheat was 
a and how much was in each 
In, 


Germany. The rolls are approximately 10 inches in 
They were made by the Miag company. 


The moisture content of the grain 
when it is received at the mill gen- 
erally is pretty high, Mr. Vogel said. 
The silos are equipped with record- 
ing thermometers that show the tem- 
perature of the grain at different 


The sifters of the mill at Esslingen, Germany, are rather old, as the 
above picture shows. The mill’s modernization program was interrupted 


by the war. 


depths in the bins. This gives the 
elevator man an accurate picture of 
grain temperatures in all bins and 
shows him when a bin of wheat is 
heating and needs turning. 

The bins have conical bottoms and 


The square structure in the picture above is the wheat condition- 
ing tower which extends through three stories of the flour mill at Ess- 
lingen, Germany. 


Shown above is the control panel for the grain silos at the Stutt- 


garter Backmuhler A/G plant at Esslingen, Germany. 


In addition to 


being a flow sheet, it also indicates the contents of the various silos. 


the grain is discharged into convey- 
ors through percentage feeders which 
are so arranged to allow one-step 
blending to get the desired mill mix. 
The silos and equipment were quite 
modern and had been built within 
the past 10 years. 

The grain in southern Germany 
comes to the mills very dirty because 
of the harvesting methods used and 
their efforts to glean every grain of 
wheat. This results in quite a lot 
of trash in the wheat and it must 
be thoroughly cleaned and washed. 
The cleaning machinery includes the 
standard scalpers, separators, scour- 
ers and a stoner. 

The wheat is washed and dried and 
in this process it is also conditioned 
for milling. The Esslingen mill uses 
all local wheat which is milled at 
16%% moisture in summer and 
174%2% in winter. The washing and 
drying process takes about two hours 
and the machine in this mill will han- 
dle four tons (about 130 bus) in an 
hour. The grain leaves the washer 
with about 20% moisture. It is then 
put into the conditioner which is a 
tower about three floors high and, 
in its descent through the tower, 
it passes through dry air-at 94° F., 
then to steam and air at approxi- 
mately 130° F., then air-dried down 
to the desired moisture content. 

The mill part of the establishment 
is in a rather old building. It seems 
as though this company had a long 
range modernization plan under way 
and it was interrupted by Hitler’s 
war. They did manage to get their 
storage built before the shooting 
started, though. Coming from the 
modern storage and cleaning depart- 
ments into the old mill building af- 
forded quite a contrast. 

The purifiers used were also old, 
as were the sifters; so nothing new 
on that floor. The roll stands were 
new. They were made by the Miag 
company and there were 20 stands. 

Most of the rolls were 1% meters 
(59 inches) long and about 10 inches 
in diameter. The differential was 
2% to 1 and the break roll speed was 
very slow — 250 r.p.m. on the fast 
roll, which is about half as fast as 
American millers run their break 
rolls. 

Mr. Vogel said that the generally 
accepted practice in Germany is to 
use about. 70 millimeters of roll 
length per 100 kilograms of flour per 
24 hours. Converted into our units 
of measurement, this means that 
they use 2% inches of roll per 
220 lbs or 1% inches per 100 

(Continued on page 12a.) 
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ODERN mills properly operat- 

ed employ a continuous proc- 

-ess of: purification. We all 

know the object is to eliminate the 

parts not wanted in flour and the 

purification of the parts intended for 
flour farther along. 

Cleaning and conditioning of wheat 
for milling is very important, indeed, 
of great importance, for impurities 
not removed from wheat are going 
to find their way into the finished 
product after being ground. Clean- 
ing wheat is nothing more than its 
purification. However, when we 
think of cleaning and tempering 
wheat we hardly consider it in the 
same category as purification of mid- 
dlings. 

-Smooth rolls must be considered 
as part of the purifying system in 
that they reduce middlings to flour 
and flatten the: germ and branny 
particles so they can be scalped and 
separated from good stock. Here we 
can consider the bolter as part of the 
purifying system. 

With perfect cleaning and condi- 
tioning of wheat, followed by per- 
fect breaking and middling classifica- 
tion, along with correct middlings 
reductions, bolting, etc., there would 
be very little for a middlings purifier 
to do. I doubt if a large percentage 
of you millers here are doing a per- 
fect job in either your cleaning or 
milling department. I do hope you 
are. 
From the early history of milling 
we have learned of the changes 
brought about when purifiers were 
first put into use. The purifier made 
it possible to make a better, whiter 
and purer flour than had ever been 
made before and this from middlings 
that had up to this time been con- 
sidered only as fit for and sold as hog 
feed. 

Along with the purifier came the 
half-high grinding system known as 
the “New Milling Process,” most 
millers changing from the low or flat 
grinding system, which had been in 
use up to this time. 

When we talk about purification 
and purifiers we generally have in 
mind machines used for removing 
bran particles and other impurities 
from middlings. All millers like to 
have their middlings as pure as pos- 
sible before they go on to the rolls. 

To give best results, purifiers should 
be properly clothed for the middlings 
stream they handle and have the 
stream spread out evenly on the 
cloth and properly loaded. They also 
need a good cloth cleaner and plenty 
of controlled pure air. 

In my opinion, best purifying can- 
not be accomplished with the fan on 
the tail of the machine. With this 
arrangement most of the air will 
come through the tail of the cloth 
where the load is light and the cloth 
coarse. With air control on head, 
center and tail, purifying of mid- 
dlings can be controlled with better 
results. In most mills, tails and cuts 
of purifiers are either. repurified or 
sent to tailings or other streams low- 
er in the system, while the heads of 
the purifiers on the better middlings 
are sent to the head of the mill, and 
I believe the larger percentage of 
purifying is on the better middlings 
streams. It would seem the head 
should have the better of the purify- 
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By Clarence M. Parks 
The Essmueller Co., Kansas City 


ing and air. Coarser cloth can be 
used on the head if the machine has 
air there. Most purifiers where the 


air control is on the tail have a- 


small amount of cloth on the head 
that is too fine for middlings to pass 
through. This is because there is no 
purification on the head of the ma- 
chine. 

Where mills are making only 100% 
flour they will, I believe, have a bet- 
ter chance to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults without purifiers than where 
one is making the various grades of 
flour made by most mills. Most mill- 
ers feel there is still a place for good 
purification. 

No doubt someone will ask if one 
is going to use purifiers; how many 
and surface per 100-bbl capacity, 


etc. Sometime ago, while in the 
office of a production superintendent 
who has charge of a number of mills 
with a wide range of capacities and 
varieties of wheat, this question of 
purification along with some others 
came up and to prove he did not 


know the answer he produced his. 


mill reports. These reports showed 
very uniform milling results on ash, 
per cent patent, yield, etc., with a 
very wide variation of purifier capaci- 
ties per barrel in use. As I recall, 
they ran from one Size No. 1 Allis 
per 100-bbl capacity each 24 hours 
down to the same size purifier for 
each 200 barrels’ capacity. 

Now, in defense of the purifier, I 
will pass on something a mill man- 
ager said to me a short time ago 





An Old Wisconsin Mill 





ICTURED above are the remains 
of an old mill located on the On- 


ion river at Winooski, Wis. The mill 
was a prominent landmark for many 
years and was built in 1848. It was 
abandoned in 1910. 

James Stone, a Vermonter who 
came to Winooski in 1846, was the 
millwright who built it. The mill 
was only recently completely dis- 
mantled and Charles Drewry,. the 
present owner of the land, has pre- 
sented what remains of the primitive 
mill machinery to the Sheboygan 
County (Wis.) Historical Society for 
permanent preservation and public 
display. 

The sketch from which the above 
picture was made was drawn by A. J. 
Baum, a Wisconsin artist. In an ar- 
ticle published in the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press, Sen. G. W. Buchen said 
of the old mill: 

“Of more than ordinary interest in 
old-time mills like this are the mill- 
stones and the large wooden core- 
wheel which helped to propel them. 
Both are masterpieces of the mill- 
wright’s art—and it was indeed an 
art. Millstones were in sets, two to 
a set, placed one above the other, 
the upper or runner, and the nether 
or bed stone, their inner surfaces 


scarcely touching, to grind and throw 
off the grain, which was supplied 
through a hole in the center of the 
upper stone. The grinding surface of 
each stone was furrowed, or grooyed, 
the grooves being cut perpendicular- 
ly on the one side, and with a slope 
on the other. These grooves had to 
be recut at times, as the surfaces 
gradually wore away. 

“The millstones were about one 
and one half feet thick and from four 
to six feet in diameter, and each was 
made up of a number of pieces 
strongly cemented and bound togeth- 
er with iron hoops. The upper stone 
revolved at a speed of 100-160 revolu- 
tions per minute, while the lower re- 
mained stationary. A set or pair of 
stones was known as a run of stones, 
and the capacity of a mill was de- 
scribed by the number of runs of 
stone it had. 

“The wooden core-wheel, which was 
driven by a gear revolving on a shaft 
passing up from the water turbine 
in the flume down below, the source 
of the power, was about six feet in 
diameter. Singularly, instead of iron 
it had wooden teeth; made of hard 
maple, lubricated by boiling in lin- 
seed oil, and easily removable when 
it became broken or worn.” 
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Location and Operation of Purifiers 


“that a miller can prove anything he 
sets his mind to regarding milling or 
milling methods.” I do not know if 
this is true or not. 

Here I will leave the topic of mill- 
ing results with and without the use 
of purifiers for someone with experi- 
ence along this line to discuss at 
one of your later meetings. 

Let us for a time consider what I 
believe one of the weaker points in 
some mill controlled systems, namely, 
the wheat supply. A number of flour 
mills have given little consideration 
to storage and mixing of their wheat 
for milling. In these plants wheat 
storage construction for milling 
wheat follows closely the plan of the 
terminal elevator with very little 
thought given to the proper blending 
of wheat. You will also find the stor- 
age bins larger than necessary and 
the mixing is handled, or attempted 
to be handled, by slides. 

With the large storage bins it is 
next to impossible to draw a uni- 
form quality and test weight of 
wheat from these bins. When a uni- 
form test weight of wheat is stored 
in a bin of say 40,000 bus capacity or 
more, you will find when wheat is 
drawn from this bin the first 10,000 
to 15,000 bus will run at about the 
stored grade and dockage. The next 
20,000 will run a higher test weight 
with a lower percentage of dockage 
than the average stored in the bin. 
While the remaining 10,000 bus will 
run from one to two pounds lower 
test weight and in some cases where 
the wheat when stored carried an 
average of % to %% dockage the 
last 5,000 to 10,000 bus will run as 
high as 4% dockage. 

It would seem advisable to have 
storage bins not larger than 15,000 
to 20,000 bus capacity and not too 
large in diameter, unless provision 
is made for special hoppers or some 
arrangement is worked out so the 
wheat may be drawn down evenly. 

In some mills results would be im- 
proved in blending wheat for the mill 
mix by drawing wheat from storage 
bins into smaller mixing bins and 
having the mixing bins equipped with 
feeders. Close supervision should be 
maintained on wheat as it is taken 
from storage to the mixing bins. 
Weighing feeders give better results 
than volume feeders. Mixing bins 
should be run empty rather than 
running wheat on top of wheat. The 
number of mixing bins required will 
be governed by the number of grades 
and types of wheat used in mill mix. 

Wheat storage bins ahead of the 
cleaning system and following the 
blending should be run empty after 
each filling. 

In the construction of tempering 
bins, all sorts of arrangements are 
in use. However, regardless of the 
type of bin used here, where space 
will permit the better plan is to 

have the bins constructed so they 
can be emptied at the end of each 
tempering period while another: bin 
is being filled with tempered wheat. 

On- some wheats results will be 
improved by separating the light 
thin wheat that some consider too 
good for screenings and not good 
enough to mill from the mill mix 
either just ahead of the first break 
roll or by handling it separately 

(Continued on page 12a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Trouble 


at Alll 


Underground Driveway Heating 
Systems Melt Ice, Snow and Back- 
aches at the Same Time. 

By Ernest A. Dench 


ing technique will remove the 

winter headaches in the load- 
ing and unloading of materials at 
warehouses and remove the back- 
aches incurred in shoveling wet, sog- 
gy snow from the driveways to those 
warehouses. 

Handling of materials will, in turn, 
be accelerated, thus giving the mill a 
better utilization of manpower. 

Equally important is that the phys- 
ical efforts of some of your men will 
not have to be squandered on snow 
removal. These nonproductive man 
hours have to be paid not only in 
money but also in fatigue. A man 
has just so much energy to carry him 
through a working day. Men obliged 
to work longer hours to cope with 
climatic production and distribution 
blockages will experience a natural 
slowing-up. 

Snow and ice accumulations are 
highly productive of pedestrian acci- 
dents. Victims include men outdoors 
unloading and loading freight cars 
and trucks; also inside workers at 
starting, luncheon and leaving times. 
One third of the cases of slipping on 
snow or ice are fatal, according to 
the Kentucky State Department of 
Health. Even nonfatal accidents 
(broken bones, sprains, etc.) amount 
to approximately double the number 
of pedestrians knocked down by 
automobiles. 


A NEWLY developed snow melt- 


Most States Get Snow 


Snow falls, as a rule, during some 
of the months of the year in 47 
states. The one exception is Florida, 
where, in the words of official Wash- 
ington, “it is extremely rare.” 

The heaviest normal loads to de- 
scend to earth over a yearly average 
embrace a wide area, geographically 
speaking. Colorado tops every other 
state with its white blanket of 76.4 
inches. Such far western states as 
Wyoming (67.5), Idaho (59.6), Mon- 
tana . (53), and Utah (51), are 
matched in the northeast by New 
York (68) and New England (53.9), 
and by Michigan (56.2) in the Great 
Lakes area. Measurements in the 
forties are usually attained by Wis- 
consin (45.9), Washington (44.9) and 
Pennsylvania (42). States scoring 
30 inches or more are Minnesota 
(39.6), Nevada (37.9), Oregon (36), 
South Dakota (34.9), West Virginia 
(33.3), and North Dakota (30.9). 

The evidence continues that there 
is no geographical segregation of 
snowfall, even when the quantities 
are one half or more lighter than 
the top-notcher states. In the twen- 
ties are such far apart states as Iowa 


(29.7), New Jersey (29.1), Nebraska 
(29), Ohio (28.1), New Mexico (26.7), 
Maryland-Delaware (25.6), Indiana 
(23.2), and Illinois (21.5). 

Registrations in the ’teens prevail 
in Missouri (17.8), Virginia (17.1), 
Kansas (16.7), Kentucky (13.6), and 
Arizona (11.8). Nine inches or less 
are common experiences in Tennes- 
see (9.7), North Carolina (8.9), Okla- 
homa (8.7), Arkansas (5.3), South 
Carolina (2.4), Texas (2.3), Missis- 
sippi (2.1), and Georgia-Alabama 
(1.4). The lowest snowfall of all, 
nine tenths of an inch, prevails in 
Louisiana, 

One important state not listed is 
California. The omission from the 
Official compilation sheet is explained 
as “average not determinable.” 

For the country as a whole, the 
snowfall spread extends beyond the 
three winter months. Except in the 
strictly southern states, the upward 
trend starts in either October or 
November, with the peak reached in 
either January or February, and then 
dropping by inches in March or April. 

As we visualize the highway of the 
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SNOW MELTS as it falls when walks are equipped with underground 


heating systems, as shown in this view. 


The few snow patches are 


caused by carelessness in removal of debris. 


future, it will be laid with under- 
ground piping, heated from a net- 
work of central stations, to auto- 
matically melt the snow as it reaches 
the concrete. 

This is no pipe dream. A start in 
this direction is being made by cer- 
tain airport operators, whose engi- 
neers figure that a system. for melt- 





INSTALLATION of pipes for a snow melting system under a truck 
driveway in back of a warehouse is portrayed in the above picture. 


ing snow from runways and taxi 
strips should not cost more than 30c 
per square foot of heated pipe area. 
You have, outside your plant, meas- 
ured feet and yards to consider, 
against the highway commissioner’s 
many miles, or the airport operator’s 
acres. These feet and yards are your 
lifelines during the winter months. 


The heating system you now use 
for heating your plant interior can 
be extended outdoors with the as- 
sistance of a reliable heating contrac- 
tor. All the extra items of equip- 
ment—pipe, pumps and valves—are 
now standardized for snow melting 
installations. 


A Successful Installation 


The problem which one firm faced 
in winters prior to 1944-45 was in 
keeping its truck driveway entirely 
clear of snow and ice. This drive- 
way, 80 feet long by 8 feet wide, 
originally had a black top. When 
such common melting agents as rock 
salt and calcium chloride were ap- 
plied, this black top tended to disin- 
tegrate. The cause was the heavy 
truck traffic. This black top was 
replaced with concrete slab when a 
snow melting system was installed. 
Apart from being a better heat con- 
ductor, this concrete slab provides a 
better wearing surface for the heavy 
truck traffic. 

The requirement which had to be 
met was that, with an outside tem- 
perature of zero, the concrete slab 
maintains a temperature of 35° F. 

The driveway was dug to a depth 
of six inches to fit the predetermined 
thickness of the slab. 

One and one fourth-inch wrought 
iron pipe was welded into a con- 
tinuous coil, spaced four feet on 
center. The piping was laid in sand 
filled trenches, graded to provide 
a constant drain in coils as close as 
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possible to the underside of the slab. 

To prevent any physical connec- 
tion or contact between the coils and 
the concrete, building felt strips 18 
inches wide were placed continuously 
over the piping. 

There was also a 6x6-inch wire 
mesh reinforcement near the bottom 
of the over-all slab. A wire mesh 
strip, 18 inches wide, was likewise run 
near the top of the slab and directly 
over the piping. 

The coil was connected to a low 
pressure exhaust steam line, and sim- 
ply trapped at the end in an already 
present areaway drain. The latter 
carries off the melted snow as well 
as takes care of the condensation 
from the coil. 

And what of the results? Between 
Dec. 8 and Feb. 15, there was a snow- 
fall of approximately 120 inches in 
this firm’s area. Both earlier and 
later in the winter there were rain- 
falls and sleet storms. Under lower- 
ing temperatures of night and early 
morning hours at this season, this 
firm’s driveway would have been a 
sheet of glaze—a condition avoided 
by turning on the steam Nov. 1, and 
keeping it going until late March. 

With the heat on continuously, it 


was impossible for slush to form. The" 


snow melted on coming in contact 
with the warm slab. 

The outdoor extension of this firm’s 
radiant heating system cost $1,200. 
This covered the concrete slab and 
also the coil, and all the labor in 
connection with both. It is expected, 
with normal maintenance care, to 
last from 10 to 15 years without re- 
placement. 

A smaller installation, as success- 
ful as the one just described, was 
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made under the driveway of a subur- 
ban residence in Pennsylvania. It is 
cited here for its adaptability to a 
similar condition facing a small fac- 
tory or any other small business 
establishment. 

The private drive-in distance from 
the shoulder of the public highway 
to the garage is 110 feet. It is a 
downgrade to the garage, in the 
vicinity of which (and also against 
the doors) snow and ice clung long 
after the near-by public street sur- 
faces were clean and dry. 

This private driveway had two 
concrete strips, each two feet wide, 
for one-way traffic. For the snow 
melting system, these: concrete strips 
were removed and replaced. Under 
each concrete strip, on beds of black 
top, are now two wrought iron pipes, 
1% inches in diameter, 8 inches 
apart. The four pipes on the two 
concrete strips converge on the pub- 
lic sidewalk, thus circulating the hot 
water back and forth. The source 
of the heat is a gas-fired hot water 
heater (instantaneous) in the garage. 
As the system is operated intermit- 
tently, anti-freeze is added to the 
water in the tank. This snow melt- 
ing system, including driveway al- 
terations, cost $500. Costs to date 
have been for gas fuel. Such bills 
have not amounted to much, to judge 
by the thawing of a 15-inch snowfall 
within two hours for a gas consump- 
tion cost of 60c. 


Installation Technique 


The technique of melting snow from 
outdoor exposed surfaces is relative- 
ly simple. It requires the circulat- 
ing of steam or hot water from the 
plant boiler house into a network of 
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pipes of predetermined size. The 
pipes. are located three feet apart. 


A practicable circuit at present is 


1,000 feet. 

Each circuit requires an under- 
ground heat exchanger. Here the 
steam is converted into hot water, 
and then pumped down the pipes. A 
hot water temperature of between 
40° and 45° will melt the snow. 

Facts. given thus far emphasize 
that a snow melting system func- 
tions from beneath any outdoor sur- 
face. While this is true, not always 
necessary is an expensive and pro- 
longed digging operation. A prac- 
ticable alternative at less expense is 
to elevate the existing surface. The 
pipe can first be spread over this ex- 
isting surface, and then covered with 
a new layer of concrete or black 
topping. ; 

Another question likely to arise 
with a snow melting system is when 
to turn on the heat. Custom among 
the pioneer users to date has varied, 
each such user claiming that each 
method tried has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Should the heat be kept turned on 
during all the months snow is pre- 
dictable, steam gives the most satis- 
factory results. 

When the system is active only 
when a snowstorm is in the offing, or 
there has been rain followed by a 
drop in temperature, causing ice to 
form, a combination of hot water and 
anti-freeze liquid is advisable. 

The disadvantage of using the sys- 
tem intermittently is that, when the 
plant is closed, there may be a heavy 
snowfall. Unless the night watch- 
man is instructed to watch out for 
such climatic changes, precious morn- 
ing work hours may be lost melting 
the snow and ice accumulated on 
outdoor surfaces. 

To overcome this disadvantage, one 
plant user has developed an electric 
system of automatic control. When 
snow or ice weighs down on a metal 
plate suspended for this specific pur- 
pose, it makes an electrical contact 
with the circulator—and, like magic, 
the heat starts to flow underground. 

A practicable compromise between 
heat all or part of the time, is, as 
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STEINLITE 

A one minute Moisture Tester. EASY 
TO USE .. . like tuning a radio. 
Operates on the’ radio frequency 
impedance principle, and is checked 
against official oven methods. Sold 
on 10-day trial basis. No money 
down. Immediate shipment. Stan- 
dard Grain Unit, $275.00. Special 
Models, $325.00. 














CALL 
Inter-office communication system. 
Saves time; speeds production. You 
can talk to one or up to five per- 
sons while they remain at their 
work. Personnel can contact you. Its 
value has been proven by its long 
fist of satisfied users. Master sta- 
tion only $34.00. Sub-stations, 
each $12.50. 
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ELECTRIC BLOWER 
6A — Especially 
mended for removing dry dust from 
machines and motors up to 20 h.p. 
Equipped with powerful 2 h.p. G.E. 
universal motor mounted on Norma 
boll bearings. No oiling. Easily con- 
verted into sprayer or industrial 
vacuum cleaner. -\ttachments extra, 
Price $54.45. Other models. 


IN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR SEED HOUSES, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


AND COTTON GINS 
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“PISTOL-GRIP”’ 
Shoots about thirty feet. Turn 
handle a half turn either way, pump 
© few strokes and pull the trigger. 
liquid contains no water, alkali, or 
ocid, and will not freeze. A non- 
conductor of electricity, and will not 
harm motors or machinery. Price— 
1 Qt. $9.30, 1% Qt. $11.30, Refill 
liquid $.95 Qt., $3.15 Gol. 


recom- 
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another user discovered, to lower the 
temperature of the circulating water 
when the outdoor temperature does 
not indicate snow. This plan keeps 
the pipes warm, so when there is a 
snowfall, during which the heat is 
turned on full tilt, there is not much 
chance for the white substance to 
accumulate. The easiest way to keep 
a snowfall under control, from a 
melting standpoint, is during the first 
hour. 

The relatively few snow melting 
system installations to date have been 
geared to a melting pace of one inch 
of snow per hour. Although snow 
does fall faster than this on occa- 
sions, the United States Weather Bu- 
reau has no data available. 

Last winter one firm had three snow- 
falls each of from 1114 to 14% inches. 
The latter fall was, in addition, quite 
a pacemaker, making two and a frac- 
tion inches per hour. Naturally, the 
snow melting system fell behind. 
After the snowstorm had exhausted 
itself, there was a six-inch accumu- 
lation on the truck driveway. It 
took six hours to melt it. 

When the frozen surface layer has 
melted, what then? Is the driveway 
still wet, and does it stay that way? 
The melting process, when completed, 
leaves wetness. This allows air cur- 
rents to function in a natural man- 
ner, followed by a gradual drying of 
the surface. 

The exception to the above condi- 
tion is the abnormal, as was experi- 
enced by one firm—snowfalls of 11% 
to 14% inches within a few hours. 
With a lighter snowfall, both in fall- 
ing tempo and number of inches, it is 
not uncommon to have the truck 
driveway dry half an hour after the 
last flake has touched the ground. 








Comparison of 
Mixograms 








OMPARISONS_ between mixo- 

grams made from ground un- 
sifted whole wheat meal and ex- 
perimentally milled long patent flour 
showed very significant relations for 
all mixogram dimensions examined, 
L. D. Sibbitt and R. H. Harris re- 
port in a current issue: of Cereal 
Chemistry. 

An analysis of the data represent- 
ing nine wheat varieties grown at 
five stations showed little advantage 
in employing flour rather than wheat 
meal in differentiating between vari- 
eties in respect to mixing properties. 
Flour mixograms, however, showed 
greater variations between stations, 
although very significant differences 
were found between stations for the 
wheat meal data. 

The results indicated, the authors 
observe, that mixogram patterns ob- 
tained from unsifted ground whole 
wheat meal as employed for nitrogen 
determinations could be quite suc- 
cessfully employed for assessing 
varietal mixing requirements, par- 
ticularly in sorting out wheats dif- 
fering rather markedly in these prup- 
erties. Thus a substantial saving 
in time and amount of wheat neces- 
sary for a test could be effected by 
the proposed procedure. 
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MILLERS AND BAKERS 





THIS NEW 


IMPROVED ST. REGIS 


FLOUR PACKER 


Mi and bakers are finding that the new St. Regis 
402-PS Multiwall valve bag filling machine provides 
a major packaging advance of importance to both these 


vital industries. 


Millers say this machine offers the most sanitary, effi- 
cient, and economical method of packaging flour yet 
devised. 

It virtually provides a pipe line of strong, clean kraft 
paper from the mill stream to the bakery. It offers maxi- 


mum protection against infestation and contamination. 


Bakers say this new packaging system assures them of 
cleaner flour and exact weights. There is no siftage loss and, 


the Multiwall paper bags empty quickly and cleanly. 





IN CANADA: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 





Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. 








Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 


New Orleans 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 4 









St. Regis Paper Company extends its complete manufac- 
turing and promotional facilities to all millers and bakers to 
help bring about the fullest possible acceptance of this mod- 
ern, sanitary, and economical method of flour packaging. 

For illustrated folders and complete technical data write 


or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION +» MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Franklin, Va. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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From “Bird Cages’’ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Evolution of Safety Work 


HE definition of “accident” that 

I like best is “something that 

occurs undesignedly or without 

anyone’s intent,” that is, it is a 
mistake. 

Many things are the result of in- 

dustrial accidents. Scrap, damaged 


By W. H. BOGGS 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


material, damage to equipment, in- 
ferior quality, lower production and 
personal injuries are a few. To elimi- 
nate any .of them, it is necessary 


to Safety Supervisors 


that the accidents that cause them 
be eliminated. The same type of ac- 
cident may one time result in scrap, 
the next time in damaged equip- 
ment, another time in personal in- 
jury; so to eliminate personal in- 
jury, we must eliminate this type 
























Visibility and opportunity unlimited 
... it stretches the length and breadth 
of the land! 

Put your sights on the south, for 
example. That’s where self-rising 
flour has been hitting hard for many 
a year. But even so, the target is far 
from saturated. 

Though millions of barrels are sold 
each year, less than haif the family 
flour consumed south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi is self-rising. 


Opportunity in the South 


Yes, there’s plenty of opportunity for 
scoring new hits with self-rising flour 
down south... especially since the 
advent of V-90 phosphate. 

Because slow-acting V-90 phos- 
phate makes possible the lightest, 
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TARGET FOR TOMORROW’S 
SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


whitest, most delicious biscuits... 
also appetite tempting cakes, muffins 
and a host of other oven delicacies. 


... and in the North 


Now look north... to markets where 
little if any self-rising flour has ever 
been sold. Even here, all-purpose 
self-rising flour made with V-90 
phosphate is beginning to hit the 
mark. Already several enterprising 
mills have conducted test campaigns 
conclusively proving that V-90 self- 
rising flour sells readily and profit- 
ably in these comparatively new 
markets. It can be done! 

Yes, the target for more sales is 
nation-wide ... and the most power- 
ful ammunition is self-rising flour 
made with V-90 phosphate. 





THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 14: w. sackson sivo, cuicaco 4, m. 


NEW YORK +» KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS « NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. - Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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of accident. No one can guess which 
of these accidents will result in per- 
sonal injury and which in scrap, so 
we must attack the cause of all of 
them or all the accidents of this 
type. If we are successful in pre- 
venting all accidents or reducing 
them to any degree, we will reduce 
the results of the accidents; i.e., 
the scrap, personal injuries, etc., in 
the same proportion. 

In the past, safety inspectors or 
safety engineers have attempted to 
reduce personal injuries by various 
means, but have attempted to do 
this without giving consideration to 
accidents resulting in any of the 
items noted, with the exception of 
personal injury. In fact, we have 
tried to guess which accidents would 
result in personal injury and have 
ignored all other accidents and their 
results. As an example, the so- 
called accident frequency and sever- 
ity rates which are prepared for 
plants or industries, use personal 
injury figures as a basis. The fig- 
ures are based on the results of 
only a portion of the accidents in 
the selected plant or industry and do 
not take into consideration accidents 
which do not result in personal in- 
jury. ; 

Four Stages 

A recent issue of Chemical Safety 
contained -excerpts from a talk by 
Amos E. Myhart on “Safety Evolu- 
tion.” In this talk, he describes 
the four stages of safety evolution 
as follows: 

1. The Bird Cage Stage. Every- 
thing that could be guarded was sur- 
rounded with some sort of cage or 
baffle. 

2. The Horror Stage. Horror pic- 
tures and posters were used to try 
to scare workers into being care- 
ful, thereby reducing accidents. 

3. The Safety Talk Stage. 

4. The fourth stage, and the one 
which is being used and tested at 
the present time, is that of Reach- 
ing the Individual. 


Bird Cage Stage 

The first or Bird Cage Stage oc- 
curred during World War 1 and 
was given a very good start by the 
industrial expansion during and after 
the war. It prospered and grew on 
compensation rates that were re- 
duced or modified by schedule rating. 

Under schedule rating, specified 
credits were allowed for guarding 
of machines, shafting, belts, pulleys, 
etc. This stage lasted about 10 
years when it became clear that it 
was not the complete answer to the 
accident prevention problem, for vari- 
ous reasons. Schedule rating was 
done away with in most states, in- 
dividual. drive machines were replac- 
ing the old line shaft and belt drives, 
guards were built in as an integral 
part of machines, but from the safety 
man’s point of view, it was found 
that even though a plant was guard- 
ed 100%, the personal injuries were 
reduced only 12 to 15%. During 
this period, industry also found that 
in some cases production was retard- 
ed by some of the Rube Goldberg 
guards designed for old type ma- 
chines. 

Guarding of machines and work 
places probably got the attention 
it did because it is the most evi- 
dent method of preventing personal 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
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MR. MILLER:...Here’s New Help 
— From an Old Friend... DELTASEAL 








Yes, it’s a 25-pound bag, packed by the Bemis Deltaseal Method. 
Look at these advantages: 

Savings in Storage Space — 25-pound Deltaseal bags save valu- 
able storage space. There is no “air’”’ in your storage piles because 
Deltaseal closures are flat — waste no space. 

Savings in Shipping — You can load more Deltaseal-packed 25- 
pound bags per car. Load shifting is minimized in transit because 
there is no “empty” space. 

Sifting, Spoilage Reduced — The 25-pound Deltaseal Bag elimi- 
nates sifting, gives you a sealed, sanitary package. 
















BEM/S 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 


Sa 
BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston 
Indianapolis * Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Mobile « New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando « Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. » St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake 

San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calit. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


# Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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injuries. It takes little real thought 
or effort to recommend goggles, if 
eye injuries due to foreign objects 
are to be prevented, but the gog- 
gles only provide a cage for the 
eyes. There may be a way to elimi- 
nate the foreign objects, but it will 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





probably take more thought and ef- 
fort to find it. 

The proper guarding of machines 
and work places still has a place in 
accident prevention but only in pro- 
portion to the results that can be ob- 
tained. 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 








Management must accept its sole 
responsibility for physical conditions, 
tools and machines. Failure to pror 
vide the proper physical conditions, 
tools and machines will destroy the 
confidence of the men on the job. 


Horror Stage 

If guarding did not prevent the 
accidents, possibly showing workers 
the awful results of accidents would 
scare them into being more careful. 
During the Horror Stage, posters and 
pictures featured the most ghastly 
mangled limbs, blind men selling 
pencils and infections that would 
make an interne ill. At this time, 
safety men often carried glass eyes 
in their bags to show workers who 
did not believe in goggles or shields, 
what was in store for them. After 
a short period, this stage died a natu- 
ral death and has remained about 
as dead as some of the victims 
it portrayed. 

The Safety Talk Stage advanced 
from plant rallies and talks to beer, 
bonuses and banquets and is still 
being used in motion and sound slide 
pictures, by speakers, at forums and 
luncheons. One offspring of this 
stage is the safety committee. One 














DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W.GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Maltose or 
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objection to this stage is that it 
makes of accident prevention a glam- 
our girl. Accident prevention is 
not a glamour girl, it is part of 
your household, it is as much a pro- 
duction problem as any plant opera- 
tion. When it becomes glamourized, 
it often stands out as something that 
can easily be dispensed with for 
something more important. Your 
safety man knows how easy it is 
for your plant to find an excuse not 
to hold a meeting of the full safety 
committee. 


Safety Committee 


Perhaps the safety committee is 
the most common form of organ- 
ized accident prevention activity, al- 
though too frequently safety com- 
mittees concentrate almost exclusive- 
ly on the job of reporting physical 
conditions. If physical conditions 
are, in fact, a responsibility of man- 
agement alone, then management 
must furnish in its organization a 
method for regularly checking on 
these physical conditions. > 

There has also existed, in some 
industries, a tendency to depend on 
the safety committee for accident 
prevention without proper manage- 
ment control, resulting in a waste of 
time, and, in many cases, a loss of 
respect by those who routinely go 
through the motions required by the 
form of organization. 


Safety Only One Problem 


The Accident Prevention Talk 
Stage has a very definite place in 
every company, but it should be a 
part of, and not a side show to, the 
complete organization. Accident Pre- 
vention has its place in foremen’s 
meetings, in production meetings, in 
meetings regarding cost, quality and 
design, or in meetings regarding any 
other factors entering into the manu- 
facture of a product or the rendering 
of a service. But at these meetings, 
there is no more reason to stress 
personal injury than there is to 
stress poor quality or poor produc- 
tion unless a need is indicated for 
it at that time. 

What is the best way to reach 
the individual? It has been a slogan 
of safety men that the foreman was 
the key to safety work, and he is 
likewise the key to accident preven- 
tion, as he is the one who can and 
does reach the individuals under him. 
But let us designate the foreman as 
a supervisor and consider all people 
who give orders or handle people, as 
supervisors. This would include ev- 
eryone from top management down 
to first-line straw-bosses or lead men, 
as supervisors. They are the key 
to accident prevention. But how 
much help has been given them in 
the past in our efforts to reduce ac- 
cidents? We have made inspections, 
have _ submitted recommendations 
and held meetings, but we have not 
given them a method by which they 
could eliminate the many headaches 
which accidents caused them. 


Safety Supervisor’s Joh: 

Let us look at a supervisor’s job 
and the knowledge and skill he must 
have to manage it successfully. 

First. He must have a knowledge 
of the work. The materials, ma- 
chines, tools, processes, operations, 
products and how they are made and 
used. 

Second. He must have a knowl- 
edge of his responsibilities. Policy 
of company, agreements, rules and 
regulations, schedules and: his rela- 
tionship to other departments. 

These two knowledge needs must 
be met by each plant or company, 
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they vary with industries and they 
vary in plants in the same industry. 

Third. He must have skill in im- 
proving methods—utilizing materials, 
machines and people more effectively 
by studying each operation in order 
to eliminate, combine, rearrange and 
simplify details of the job. _ 

Fourth. He must have skill in 
leadership — to improve his under- 
standing of individuals, his ability to 
size up situations and to improve 
his ways of working with people. 

Fifth. He must have skill in in- 
structing—how to shorten the time 
of training, to train in the best way 
to do the job, making the learner re- 
ceptive, and presenting the instruc- 
tion properly. 


Importance of Job Training 


These three skills must be acquired 
individually. They have been used 
by all. supervisors in some form to 
recognize and solve daily problems, 
and the lack of use of these skills 
causes the majority of industrial ac- 
cidents. 

How often during the war years 
have you heard supervisors say when 
questioned regarding poor quality, 
poor production or personal injuries 
that the people they were getting 
as new employees were just plain 
dumb, that they were careless and 
would not do as they were told. The 
conditions we have been faced with 
during this war brought out very 
vividly the need of the three skills. 

War plants using them were able 
to make phenomenal production rec- 
ords using green employees. One of 
our plants in St. Louis had the fast- 
est assembly belt in the world using 
girls, many of whom had never 
worked in a factory before. This 
was done by using a training program 
which insured that each girl knew 
and understood her portion of the 
work. 


During the war, Training Within | 
Industry gave courses to supervisors . 


in the three skills, which improved 
production in many plants by elimi- 
nating the accidents which cause 
scrap, damaged material, personal in- 
juries, etc. 

Now how shall we go about the 
organization and administration of 
something which we consider as part 
of our every day work? In the first 
place, most of us do not really ad- 
mit that accidents are mistakes. We 
would all raise our hands if we were 
asked if we believed in preventing ac- 
cidents. We would raise them again 
if asked if we considered it part 
of our routine jobs. What we are 
saying is that we hate accidents and 
their by-products and we will do 
anything within reason to prevent 
them. It is in the “within reason” 
qualification that we find such a wide 
variation of ideas, not only in com- 
panies but between groups and indi- 
viduals within a company. Accident 
prevention effort must be organized 
if it is to accomplish anything. 


Follow-Through Necessary 


It is the same as any other kind 
of effort, it must be guided and di- 
rected if it is to succeed. Many sin- 
cere managements have found that a 
declaration of management policy in 
support of accident prevention, with 
no follow-through, has been a com- 
plete failure. They took their eye 
off of the ball, did not follow through 
and were in trouble. 

The following fundamentals are 
necessary for the success of any or- 
ganization in accident prevention. 

First. Accidents are a prime re- 
sponsibility of management. Man- 
agement must provide and implement 
any method of control. 
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Second. No matter what the form 
of organization, it must function 
within defined policies known and 
understood by the entire executive 
and operating personnel. Manage- 
ment should make a clear declara- 
tion of intentions. 

Third. If specialized personnel is 
necessary as part of the function- 
ing personnel of the organization, 
there should be a clear-cut defini- 
tion of the functions of that per- 
sonnel. 

Fourth. There must be a com- 
plete understanding of the respon- 
sibility of each element in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Each level 


of supervision up to top manage- 
ment has a part to play in accident 
control efforts. 

Fifth. Executive participation 
should be provided to insure proper 
guidance and to keep informed on 
effectiveness. 


Importance of Program 


Sixth. No foreman, supervisor or 
operating head must be allowed to 
feel he is relieved of any part of his 
total responsibility for accident pre- 
vention. Accident prevention is a 
line or operating function. 

The average company has within 
it every element necessary to the 


lla 


successful prosecution of an acci- 
dent prevention program and there 
is a place for everyone in the acci- 
dent prevention organization. 


All Elements Included 


The accident prevention personnel 
embraces the following elements: 

Top Management—which must de- 
fine the policy and provide the ma- 
chinery for administering the policy, 
and which must see that that ma- 
chinery provides executive controls 
and information as to adherence to 
the policy. 

Heads of Operating Units — who 
must give leadership and direction 











Getting the **Breaks”’ 


Gernne THE “BREAKS” in promotions and ad- 


vancements in operative milling is not so much a matter of 


being lucky as it is in being prepared to receive the opportunity 


for advancement. The breaks usually come to those men who 


have made themselves qualified. 


Milling is purely a mechanical procedure, but the success- 


ful operative miller in these modern times must know a great 


deal about the broad science of physics, which embraces both 


mechanics and the chemical and physical phenomena having 


to do with grains from the time they begin their growth until 


they have undergone storage and processing and their products 


have been delivered into the hands of the users. 


Those millers who are best qualified by experience and 


knowledge are the men who are stepping into higher-paying jobs. 


Equip yourself with the added knowledge a better paying job 


demands. 


Investigate the correspondence course in Practical 


Milling, offered jointly by the publishers of this journal and 


The Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 


breaks. 


Write for particulars today. 


fy 


Prepare yourself for the 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


816 Wayzata Boulevard 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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in the administration of activities; 
and who must interpret the policies 
and support them as an example to 
those in the supervisory levels be- 
low. 

Foremen or Supervisors—who must 
accept the responsibility for planning 
their work, training their people and 
supervising their departments so that 
accidents will be held to a minimum. 

Safety and Specialized Staff—who 
must do the detail work necessary 
to constant evaluation of the acci- 
dent prevention effort through the 
maintenance of records; must main- 
tain ‘an objective point of view to 
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discover weak spots in the admin- 


istration of the accident prevention 
effort. The function of any staff or- 
ganization is merely to see that the 
intention of executive management 
in the administration of policies is 
respected. 

Employees—who must accept a 
personal responsibility for following 
established procedures. 

In brief, what is needed is direc- 
tion and action based on the theory 
that accident prevention is a part 
of our every day work and that 
accidents are a useless and wasteful 
by-product of our industrial life. 





A German Mill 


(Continued from page 3a.) 


Ibs. In the average 1,600-sack 
mill in the United States, milling 
hard wheat, probably % inch of roll 
per sack would be used and the rolls 
would be driven about twice as fast 
as in Germany. 

Regarding power requirements, Mr. 
Vogel said that the mill used about 
60 to 70 kwh of current per ton of 
flour. This is equivalent to 3 to 3% 
kwh per 100-Ib sack. 
































HEADQUARTERS jor 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Our facilities for precision roll grinding and corrugating are second to none— 
confirmed by the fact that millers all over the nation—from coast to coast— 
ship their rolls to us. The quality of our work—the long wearing, accurate per- 
formance of Essmueller re-newed rolls leaves no compromise with shipping 
charges from any section of the country. 


We have the experience, the equipment and the “know-how” to serve you best. 












AT ST. LOUIS E> 


Our plant is ready to serve 
you, fully equipped to meet 
your requirements, including 
a complete department for 
roll grinding and corrugat- 
ing. Take advantage of our 
facilities for this type of 
work. 





The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








qumm AT KANSAS CITY 


You'll find an equally well- 
equipped and stocked Ess- 
mueller plant. Here, too, 
you can obtain all of the 
well-known Essmueller serv- 
ice . . . including a fully 
equipped department for roll 
grinding and corrugating. 
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The mill manager figures the total 
cost of the flour is approximately 
50 marks per long ton. A mark at 
present is equal to a dime in our 
money so that means $5 for 2,250 
Ibs or 22c per cwt. That sounded 
“’way off” to me, so I asked him 
again and he declared that figure of 
50 marks included the cost of every- 
thing, labor, wheat, fixed costs. It 
still sounds wrong, but with a con- 
trolled currency and other controls 
in Germany, maybe he is right. 

Unskilled laborers in Germany are 
paid % mark (5c) per hour. Skilled 
workers get from 1 to 1% marks 
(10ec to 15c) per hour. If all the 
other costs are in proportion, maybe 
that mill manager isn’t so far wrong, 
after all, on the cost of his flour. 

Mr. Vogel said that, from what he 
could find out, plus what he had 
seen, his guess would be that ap- 
proximately one half of German mill- 
ing capacity had been knocked out 
by the war. The mills in the large 
industrial centers in northern Ger- 
many took a terrific pasting. 

The Esslingen mill did not have a 
products control laboratory like an 
average American mill has. The only 
tests they used were the Pekar slick 
test and the ash test, in addition to 
the usual moisture determinations. 
German mills are now required to 
produce high extraction flour and 
most millers in that country, by this 
time, probably have forgotten what 
white flour looks like, not to say 
anything about having forgotten how 
to make it. Hitler put a stop to 
bleaching flour several years ago, but 
when the flour was bleached, a proc- 
ess similar to the Alsop electric arc 
machine was used in this particular 
mill. 





Purifier Operation 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


through the cleaning and tempering 
system. This latter requires an elab- 
orate cleaning system. When the 
thin wheat is separated just ahead of 
the first break, it is handled on a 
separate first break and then either 
bolted on a separate bolting section 
or handled with the third or fourth 
break stock, all depending on how 
the miller wants to handle this stock. 

Millers will avoid most of their 
troubles in keeping their product 
uniform by having a uniform, well- 


‘mixed wheat mix. 


Within the near future I believe 
there will be more bulk storage for 
flour and feed in mills as well as 
more efficient methods of packing 
and handling the finished product. 

The increasing cost of labor will 
compel mills to install labor saving 
systems. 

Insect control will be given more 
consideration in all feed producing 
and storage plants. Food producing 
concerns will be given more rigid in- 
spections and every effort will be 
made for the manufacture, handling 
and storage of food products under 
sanitary conditions. 

¥ ¥ 


Editor’s Note: The above article 
is the text of an address made by Mr. 
Parks at a meeting of District 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, held 
at Kansas City, Mo., recently. 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Viability as an Indicator of Wheat Quality 


by 


Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


T has been shown in previous 

articles in this series that the 

changes which take place in new 
wheat immediately after harvest tend 
to improve the baking qualities, and 
also that these changes are associ- 
ated with those which give better 
responses to conditions of germina- 
tion. After these changes have tak- 
en place, stability remains for con- 
siderable periods if temperature and 
moisture conditions are optimum. 
But no matter how good these are, 
vitality is finally lost. To what ex- 
tent is this loss an indication of 
the starting of the degenerative 
changes which finally makes reduced, 
poor and finally worthless quality 
wheat for milling and baking? 


Cause of Loss of Viability 


Acquisition of normal germination 
after rest periods is due at least 
in part to stimulation, activation or 
making favorable the conditions for 
enzyme activity, according to some 
investigators. The loss of viability 
is not attributed to degeneration of 
digestive enzymes since enzymes are 
present in active condition after vi- 
tality is lost. The extreme insta- 
bility of the protoplasmic proteins 
would suggest that they are dena- 
tured far sooner than such proteins 
as make up or at least are associ- 
ated with the rather stable oxidizing 
and digestive enzymes (Crocker, 
1916). Loss of viability in air-dry 
seeds is apparently due to the slow 
denaturing or coagulating of certain 
protoplasmic proteins of the embryo. 
The life principle seems to be close- 
ly associated with the protein mate- 
rial of the protoplasm. When this 
protein is denatured (injured) the 
life principle cannot function. En- 
zymes are either protein in nature 
or are closely associated with pro- 
tein. Substances which injure or de- 
nature proteins will also inactivate 
the enzymes. But the resistance to 
change in such proteins is greater 
than in the protoplasmic proteins. 


Enzymes Persist After Viability 
Is Lost 

The persistence of diastatic en- 
zymes after viability becomes zero 
is shown in Table 1 (Swanson, 1937). 
Unfortunately the original diastatic 
activity was not known, but the 
amounts compare reasonably with 
what is often obtained on fresh ma- 
terial. 


Table 1. Diastatic Activity in Dead 
Wheats and Old Flour 

é Diastatic 

Age when activity 

tested mg. maltose 

Description years per 10 gm. 
stock wheat ......... 45 122 
White wheat ........ 13 186 
SOMOPR sc ccweccessice 13 181 
Blackhull ......0..0. 7 194 
T USES wb b Sid Vernon 00 4 7 178 
Patent flour ........-. 29 166 
Straight flour ....... 29 167 


An Indication of Quality 

Loss of viability is one of the in- 
dications that wheat has been sub- 
jected to conditions which will final- 
ly injure’ quality. Viability may be 
destroyed before the quality is seri- 
iousl¥~injured, but viability is  ulti- 
mately lost, no matter how good the 
Storage conditions. Moisture and 


temperature are the two most im- 
portant factors which influence the 
duration of viability as well as main- 
tenance of quality. 

The experiment described here was 
performed to determine the effects of 
heating new wheat immediately after 
cutting and threshing. Wheat was 
cut for two seasons at four stages 
of maturity when it had the follow- 


ing moisture percentages: 39-36; 22- 
30; 22-19; 11-13 (Swanson and Fen- 
ton, 1932). The first represented 
wheat barely ripe enough for the 
binder-harvester, the second and 
third fully ripe for such cutting, and 
the fourth stage ripe-dry for the 
combine. The grain was threshed 
immediately after cutting and 5-lb 
samples were subjected to tempera- 


tures controlled at 104°, 113°, 122° 
and 131° F. The experiment was so 
arranged that separate samples from 
each. cutting were heated at each 
of these temperatures and for pe- 
riods ranging from one half day up 
to as much as 10 days. At the end 
of these definite periods, the sam- 
ples were placed in shallow paper 
(Continued on page 16a.) 
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Plansifter - Reel? 
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Technical and Economical Superiority 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article, written by “Young Miller” 
and appearing first in Milling, a 
British trade journal, answers the 
criticisms of the plansifter as ex- 
pressed by two older flour millers. 


¥ ¥ 


T O the present generation, remi- 
niscences of old millers are al- 
ways interesting reading but, 
unfortunately, preferences for sys- 
tems or individual machines often 
are based upon unfortunate experi- 
ences during early days. Surely, 
however, nobody is going to condemn 
present day machines because their 
forerunners gave trouble. How often 
is the plansifter disparaged because 
many years ago it compared - unfa- 
vorably, mechanically, with reels and 
centrifugals? 

We have advanced—and this no- 
body can deny—in the design and 
construction of plansifters, and to- 
day the machine is as free from 
trouble as a well-made spout; even 
a spout, whether wood or sheet met- 
al, will wear out in time—so will the 
woodwork and felt on a plansifter. 

The articles previously published 
convey the impression that a reel and 
centrifugal mill is entirely free from 
trouble, whereas a plansifter mill is 
not, but, as a matter of fact, the re- 
duction in the number of spouts, ele- 
vators and conveyors in a _ well- 
planned modern plansifter mill makes 
it the more trouble free of the two. 


A Simpler and Easier Life? 


As for life being simpler and easier, 
surely the modern young miller is 
not going to sacrifice a machine 
which, when understood and well 
cared for, is superior both technically 
and economically just to make life 
simple and easy. Give us our up-to- 
date plansifters, thoughtfully planned 
into the flow, and by our skill, indus- 
try and ability we will show you 
which is the superior type of ma- 
chine; we will not only make a bet- 
ter sack of flour, but we will make 
more money in doing so, which calls 
to mind the oft quoted saying of 
Louis Gibson that the man who 
makes the most money is the best 
miller. 

Horse traffic is supposed to be the 
simple and easy life, but are we go- 
ing to forfeit motor cars and air- 
planes with their attendant advan- 
tages just because they require 
skilled attention from time to time? 

We young millers intend to pro- 
gress; we are not out for easy and 
simple lives, and in the future we 
intend to get results which will only 
be obtained through hard work and 
the closest of attention to the best 
possible machines available. 

In one mill, a plansifter has run 
5,300 hours, with week-end stops, 
without being taken down, and still 
continued to dust its stock perfectly, 
so why all this talk. about week-end 
work. In another mill, plansifters 
were installed 40 years ago; they are 
running to this day without trouble, 
being stripped and cleaned once every 
six or eight weeks only. 

Another criticism made sometimes 
is that plansifters cause a lot of 
vibration, but one has only to visit 
a mill where modern free-swinging 


machines are installed, and it will be 
seen that the erection of the ma- 
chines on overhead girder framework 
combined with the free-swinging mo- 
tion has eliminated entirely vibration 
from floors and building. 


A Better Separation Sequence 

On a reel or centrifugal, the fine 
stock is separated first and the 
coarser stock last; surely it is bet- 
ter to remove coarse branny stocks 
first, as a plansifter does, and there- 
by reduce the risk of contamination. 
Take the case of a section of sieves 
on, say, the second break. The coarse 
stocks are removed first, being 
scalped off in sequence; the remain- 
ing stock, diminishing in quantity 
and bulk, permits the lower sieves to 
perform easy but searching dressing 
of the fine stocks. The circular siev- 
ing action causes the stocks to strat- 
ify, the lighter and more branny 
rising to the surface while the heav- 
ier particles reach the sieve clothing 
and dress through, and it must be 
admitted that this stratification is a 
great advantage, although many reel 


and centrifugal fans ridicule the idea; 
they admit that the stratification of 
stock on a purifier sieve is a great 
help, but do not admit it in the case 
of plansifters. Where is their rea- 
soning? 

Some reduction stocks, after grind- 
ing, may contain bran particles which 
have been flattened out. These tend 
to rise to the surface of the stock 
in the plansifter and tail over with 
the dunst, but, in a centrifugal, they 
may be broken up and beaten through 
the covers, finding their way into the 
flour sack. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible to clothe the top sieves on a 
plansifter with a coarse mesh which 
immediately tails away large, impure 
particles, enabling a much purer 
dunst to pass over the flour’ sieves 
than in the case of a centrifugal 
dresser. This arrangement shows to 
particular advantage on what are 
known as the rough stock rolls, 
where the immediate removal of 
coarse, dirty stock is well justified 
when one compares the ash figures 
of the various reduction flours sep- 
arated on plansifters with those sep- 











The building shown in the above picture houséd the Dover Laboratories 
in London, operated by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones and his associates. The 
laboratories moved out of London during the war. 





The Dover Laboratories were moved during the war from London to 
temporary quarters at Ealing, one of London’s suburbs. Shown above is 
a corner of the wheat testing department. 





By “ Young Miller’ 


arated on centrifugals. One firm of 
engineers made exhaustive experi- 
ments with a mobile centrifugal in 
an all-plansifter. mill and their con- 
clusions leave no doubt as to the su- 
periority of the plansifter in this 
respect. 


Economy in Space and Machinery 


Those people who have had to plan 
a mill know that plansifters save a 
considerable amount of space, often 
making possible a considerable in- 
crease in capacity, and when it is 
remembered that one section of 12 
sieves is equal, approximately (de- 
pending on the make of the plan- 
sifter) to a 3x30-in centrifugal, it 
will be obvious that saving in both 
power and belting also is very ap- 
preciable. 

The greater number of separations 
that can be made eliminate many 
elevators, conveyors and spouting 
which are necessary in the case of 
reels, to transport the stock to fur- 
ther dusters, etc., and, furthermore, 
the extra separations possible can be 
of considerable value as regards the 
purification system, particularly in 
small mills, where it is possible to 
use a more limited range of clothing 
on the sieves and permit easier con- 
trol of the air currents by the small- 
er variation in the size of the stock 
being purified. 

It is surprising to read the state- 
ment that “many separations have to 
be run together again because there 
is not enough stock to feed separate 
purifiers”; one can only presume that 
the mills from which was drawn this 
conclusion were the results of bad 
planning—surely the plansifter is not 
to be condemned because of bad mill 
planning! A plansifter, when incor- 
porated in a mill flow, has to be 
“flowed” intelligently; it does not 
have to make a predetermined num- 
ber of separations, but should be de- 
signed to suit the prevailing circum- 
stances. 

The criticism that brushes soon 
cease to function and, in consequence, 
quickly wear holes in covers was 
true enough in the early days of 
plansifter design, but nowadays, with 
modern machines, the statement is 
simply not true. Properly designed 
brushes and’ brush rails give no 
trouble. 


Intelligent Operation Necessary 


It is said that careless clamping 
down means distortion and later re- 
pairs, which is quite correct, but 
whose fault is it? Has the poor 
plansifter to take the blame for the 
incompetence and carelessness of the 
mill staff? If a revolving brush on 
a centrifugal is set too close to the 
silk covers, it will wear the covers 
quickly and necessitate replacements, 
but we do not blame the centrifugal. 

‘The plansifter is a machine which 
has to be used intelligently; it can- 
not perform the impossible tasks that 
many expect of it, and often it is 
abused because of inefficiency in an- 
other part of the mill and because it 
does not receive the care and atten- 
tion that it deserves. Carefully tend- 
ed, and well planned into the. mill 
flow, it is a reliable and very efficient 
machine, both technically and eco- 
nomically far superior to the reel and 


centrifugal. 
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and daily employ a system of laboratory control methods statement before released for shipment. 
ing that serve not only to reduce, but practically eliminate The next time you handle a container of ““VEXTRAM” 
ut the possibility of error in the manufacture of note the /aboratory control number. This is a permanent 
or ““VEXTRAM” flour-enrichment mixture. Winthrop control record, kept on file by us. It appears 
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WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
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Cereal Chemistry 





(Continued from page 13a.) 


trays where the grain soon became 
air-dry. Milling, baking and viabil- 
ity tests, were made on the samples 
so prepared. 

The wheat cut at 11% moisture 
was not reduced in viability after 10 
days’ heating at 122° F. At 131° F. 
the reduction in viability started after 
five days’ heating. The high mois- 
ture samples were reduced to zero 
viability after a few days’ heating at 
104° and 113° F. After heating one 
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day at 122° and 131° F. the samples! 


when prolonged long enough to pro- - 


having 22% or more moisture were 
dead. 

The baking value as far as meas- 
ured by loaf volume was not reduced 
until the heating was extended about 
two days longer than the time which 
caused zero viability. Resistance to 
injury to baking value is much great- 
er than the resistance to injury to 
the viability. Injury by heating will 
thus cause zero viability before the 
damage is shown in the baking value. 

The data in Table 2 show that a 
certain amount of heating of 22% 
moisture new wheat at 104° F. may 


improve the baking quality, even 
duce zero viability. Also that heat- 
ing at 113° F. produced an improve- 
ment in a shorter time but damage 
in a longer time. ¢ 
Table 2. Effect of Heating Immature Wheat 
on Viability and Loaf Volume 
Days heated at 


104° F.— 1 3 5 7 9 
Viability .... 93 83 75 12 0 
Loaf volume . 1840 1880 1950 1955 2030 
Days heated at 

113° F.— 1 2 3 5 6 
Viability .... 86 45 2 0 0 
Loaf volume . 1960 2030 2150 2070 1850 


Effect on Grain Grade 


Wheat may receive a commercial 
grading of “no damage’ and have 
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UNDERNEATH IT ALL 





are two small but mighty words.... 
LUCKY LEAVEN. They’re underneath 
the splendid success of progressive millers 
who make certain their flour has uni- 
formly high leavening strength from the 
time it leaves their mill until it is 
baked . . . underneath the success 
of the housewives who rely on those 
millers for self-rising flour to-make 
the lightest, fluffiest, best biscuits in the 
world. Underneath this dependability 










all along the line... is LUCKY LEAVEN. 


UNDERNEATH OUR OFFER of service is the desire 


to help you in your problems, filling your emerg- 
ency orders promptly, keeping our technical labora- 
tory assistance up-to-the-minute, and maintaining 


top standard of quality, 


Chemically Stabilized and 
packed to insure proper con- 
dition over long periods, 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND ee VIRGINIA 
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zero viability. This was found in a 
number of samples taken from a 
storage experiment at Hays, Kansas, 
in 1929 (Swanson and Fenton, 1932). 
The wheat was combined purposely 
when it had a higher moisture con- 
tent than considered safe for 
storage. Often loaf volumes ob- 
tained from samples which had zero 
viability were as good as from those 
which had normal or lowered viabil- 
ity. However, in many samples 
which had zero viability, the baking 
value was notably reduced. The 
duration of time after the wheat 
is dead is a factor as well as 
the conditions which destroy viabil- 
ity. Soon after the wheat has died 
the milling and baking quality may 
not be impaired. Thus the viability 
test is of limited value. A high per- 
centage of viability indicates no dam- 
age. This does not apply to samples 
germinated as in vernalization. If 
the viability is low or zero, other 
tests must be used. 


Effects of Germination on Milling 
Quality 

The process of germination causes 
loss of material since the compounds 
stored in the kernel are broken down 
into substances which are used in 
building new tissues. The starch 
is changed to sugars and the proteins 
and the fats are broken down to 
simpler compounds. The amounts of 
these changes are in proportion to 
the length or extent to which the 
process takes place. Ultimately the 
kernel is reduced mostly to a frac- 
tion of its original weight, the ma- 
terial having gone into the new roots 
and leaves. In addition to the loss 
due to the production of sprouts, 
there is a loss due to the high rate 
of respiration or oxidation during the 
sprouting process. This loss, how- 
ever, is much smaller than the loss 
due to the material which goes into 
the sprouts. All the germ with at- 
tached sprouts is removed in scour- 
ing before milling and this results 
in less flour since more goes to the 
feed. 


Effects of Germination. Chemical 
Composition and Loaf Volume 


The wheat used for this experi- 
ment was cut in prime condition 
and shock-threshed and thus repre- 
sented that which had had no op- 
portunity to undergo any aging or 
sweating process. The time between 
threshing and starting the experi- 
ment was about 10 days and there 
had been no wetting from rain. The 
condition for germination was pre- 
pared on the concrete floor of a 
stone building. First a layer of sand 
about two inches deep was placed on 
the floor, and was covered. with 
sheet muslin upon which the wheat 
was placed. Over all was spread 
canton flannel. Water was _ sprin- 
kled often enough to maintain a wet 
condition: Seven spaces, each about 
nine square feet, were marked off 
and in each was spread three kilos 
(6.6 Ibs) wheat. The wheat from 
one space was removed at the end 
of each of definite periods so as to 
obtain samples subjected to increas- 
ing lengths of germination. After 
removal from the sand, the wheat 
was spread where it dried very 
quickly. Some of the most impor- 
tant data are given in Table 3 
(Swanson, Fitz and Dunton, 1916). 
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Hours 
germi- Loss in Flour Ash in 
nated scouring yield flour 
% % 
0 pvieuentes ae eh Ns 
98 vevvesveee 6.2 70.2 58 
43 wevvcevers 2.9 71.1 56 
67 cecccececs 8.4 65.6 59 
16 sescscesse 14.7 61.6 74 
91 cebecteves 16.0 62.4 59 
09 ssteecbwew 23.9 53.4 54 
33.6 46.4 -46 
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Table 3. Some Effects of Germinating Wheat 


Amino Amino Sugar 

compounds compounds - in Loaf 
in wheat in flour flour volume 

% % % cc. 
na oe om 1,520 
0.37 0.09 1.9 1,810 
0.41 0.10 2.1 1,810 
0.54 0.14 2.1 1,780 
0.55 0.22 2.5 1,580 
0.70 0.26 2.7 1,550 
1.13 0.27 3.7 1,200 
1,25 0.38 3.9 1,220 





The following statements are based 
on the data obtained. 

1. The most serious effects of ger- 
mination from the milling standpoint 
are the losses in scouring with con- 
sequent low flour yield. This is due 
to the softening of the kernel and 
the removing of material which has 
passed into the sprouts. 

2. The protein suffers some de- 
composition, shown in the increase 
of amino compounds.. These repre- 
sent nitrogenous materials soluble’ in 
water and not precipitated by phos- 
photungstic acid, one of the strong- 
est protein precipitants. The ami- 
no compounds are nitrogenous mole- 
cules but do not have protein char- 
acteristics. They are the units into 
which the protein molecules are de- 
composed in germination by prote- 
olytic enzymes. The successive in- 
creases in amino compounds indicate 
progressive weakening of the gluten 
structure. This was further shown 
in decreasing amounts of gluten ob- 
tained by washing dough from these 
flours. 

3. The increase in sugar (soluble 
carbohydrates) indicates decomposi- 
tion of the starch. 

4. The large increase in loaf vol- 
ume for the samples germinated for 
the shorter periods was probably 
due mostly to increase in sugar. Part 
may have been due to _ incipient 
weakening of the gluten structure 
so as to decrease the resistance 
against gas expansion. When weak- 
ening had gone too far, loaf vol- 
umes decreased because of lack in 
gas retention. 

5. The experiment indicates the 
changes which take place in malt- 
ing wheat. The extent to which the 
germination was carried in these ex- 
periments was much beyond what 
would ordinarily take place in the 
field except for bundles left on the 
ground or top bundles on shocks 
exposed during prolonged periods of 
wet weather. The amount of wheat 
so affected would be only a frac- 
tion of the total. 


Diastatic Activity Not Increased 
by 15.5% Moisture 
At the moisture contents which 
wheat has for good storage, the bio- 
logical activities are at the mini- 
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mum. Two convenient laboratory 
measures for these activities are 
rates of respiration and changes in 
diastatic activities. Increasing the 
moisture content from about 12.5 to 
15.5% or what is used in tempering 


will treble the rate of respiration 
(Bailey and Gurjar, 1918). While 
this amount of wetting increases the 
biological activities as measured by 
rate of respiration, it does not start 
any process connected with germina- 
tion, as far as increase in diastatic 
activity is used as an indication. The 
figures in Table 4 (Swanson, 1935) 
show the milligrams maltose ob- 
tained from 10 grams wheat meal 
after the wheat had been held at 
15.5% moisture for various periods. 
The data obtained thus indicate that 
at the moisture content used in tem- 
pering, no increase in diastatic ac- 
tivity occurs. 
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Table 4. Milligrams Maltose Obtained From 
10 Grams Wheat Meal After the Wheat 
Had Been Kept at 15.5% Moisture 
for Various Periods 

Maltose after 





digestion 
Maltose at 30° ©, 
Period present for one hour 
CG 6c ccwicave 78 274 
16 hours 98 222 
48 hours 114 268 
1 week 104 235 
2 weeks 106 218 
Moisture Requirement for Diastatic 


Activity 


When wheat was wetted to 27% 
or more and then let stand at a 
suitable temperature for various pe- 
riods, there was an increase in dia- 
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static activities as shown in Table 
5. The wetted samples were held in 
Erlenmeyer - flasks, stoppered with 
cotton, for 72 hours and then emptied 
and exposed until air-dry. The milli- 
grams maltose obtained from 10 
grams wheat meal before and after 
the usual digestion is given in Table 
5. Moistures less than 27% had 
no effect on the rate of maltose 
production, but above that there was 
a rapid increase in the rate. 


Effect of the Duration of Moisture 


The duration of the periods in 
which wheat is held in the wetted 


Y 
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condition is a factor as well as the 
percentages of moisture. This is 
shown by the figures of Table 6. 
The periods were 24, 48 and 72 hours. 


Table 5. Milligrams Maltose Obtained After 
Wheat Had Been Held at Various 
Moisture Contents for 72 Hours 


Milligrams maltose 


Moisture Before After 
% digestion digestion 
19 MOONE Fu 6566 ga 84 245 
SO. Wh take ceki sees 80 263 
BO heath needa yeeen 80 220 
SEE Py CO 80 370 ~ 
oo eh TUES Re eee eee 105 500 
ER Ew Ee ae ow 140 570 
ROSE EE Cae 262 755 
| SLE EE ED pe ae 235 820 
OB cvevainkescébans 290 1060 


Table 6. Effects of the Duration of the 


Wet Period 

Moisture 

content Milligrams maltose 

of wheat per 10 grams wheat 
% 24 hrs. 48-hrs. 72 hrs. 
eee 296 365 43 
OE vases 396 525 590 
| ee 390 535 695 
> SEPP BES 433 565 750 
OO Svickaas 458 615 790 


The increases in diastatic activity 
started at 30% moisture and 48 hours 
and then increased both with the 
higher moisture contents and the 
duration of time. The lower values 
in the last column of Table 7 as 
compared with the corresponding one 
in Table 5 are probably due to the 
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workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 
pure and uniformly excellent. 
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variations of laboratory temperatures 
since these were not controlled. The 
results show, however, the influence 
of time as well as the moisture con- 
tent, 
/Prolonged Wetting of Wheat Heads 
Diastatic activity will not be in. 
creased when wheat is wetted in 
the head unless the period of wet- 
ness is sufficiently prolonged (Swan- 
son, 1936). Wheat bundles were cut 
at two stages, (1) when mature 
enough for the binder-harvester, 29% 
moisture, and (2) when dry-ripe for 
the combine-harvester, 13% moisture, 
The soaking was done by placing 
the head end of bundles in tall cans 
filled with water. After soaking for 
30 minutes one set of bundles was 
placed in the sun to attain rapid 
drying and the other set was placed 
in a shed to cause slow drying. The 
wetting treatment was given to dif- 
ferent bundles, 0, 2 and 4 times, 
The data on diastatic activity are 
given in Table 8. It required two 
soakings of the 29% moisture wheat 


Table 7. Effect of Repeated Wetting in the 
Head and Drying in the Sun and Shade 


Mois- 
ture 


when Place Times wetted 


cut dried 0 
‘ Milligrams maltose 
29 sun eee 81 318 286 
29 shade .. 288 465 550 
13 sun .... 262 250 266 
13 shade .. 302 290 475 


and four soakings of the 13% mois- 


. ture wheat and drying in the shade 


to definitely increase the maltose 
value. The four wettings had no 
effect when the drying took place 
quickly in the sun. 
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Industrial Alcohol 








LCOHOL produced by fermenta- 
tion from any starch or sugar- 
bearing agricultural crop is inher- 
ently suitable for any industrial pur- 
pose for which alcohol is employed, 
regardless of the original raw ma- 
terial used, process conditions, or 
other factors. Practically no limita- 
tions of such use exist, and source 
material or use may be interchange- 
able (assuming adequate purifica- 
tion). End products are obtained in 
practically all plants, which are con- 
formable to fixed specification and 
which are relatively uniform and in- 
terchangeable. Consequently, all such 
products may be pooled for use and 
it is not necessary to consider tech- 
nique in the alcohol-use industries, 
such as synthetic rubber, for exam- 
ple; therefore, these questions ‘may 
be eliminated, except perhaps as to 
the relative economy of using alcohol 
instead of some other material. 

The only restrictions on the use of 
industrial aleohol produced from farm 
crops, particularly cereals, that might 
be of significance are in the actual 
supply of these raw materials and 
the factor of relative cost. 
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Systematic Accounting for Small Mills 


Complete Records on Profits and Costs Are Essential to Any Business 


a successful business for a 
small mill as are machin- 
ery, equipment, buildings or person- 
nel. Time has shown that unsup- 
ported opinions are dangerous sub- 
stitutes for facts in formulating poli- 


A CCOUNTING is as essential to 
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cies and making decisions in the con- 
duct of any business enterprise. And, 
facts cannot be assembled in an or- 
derly and useful manner without the 
aid of written records. Facts relat- 
ing to the many details of a com- 
pany’s operations cannot be kept “in 


the head.” 

The purpose of written records in 
the flour milling business, or any 
other business, is to remove doubt 
and confusion about costs and 
sources of income, and to show the 
financial condition of the enterprise 
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from time to time. The extent to 
which written records are successful 
in performing these functions de- 
pends upon the thoroughness of their 
coverage of the company’s operations, 
and the clarity, completeness and con- 
ciseness with which the facts de- 
veloped from the records are pre- 
sented to the manager and other op- 
erating heads of the company. 

The manager of a small mill may 
lack adequate information on past 
and current operations either from 
the insufficiency of the basic book 
records or from inadequate utiliza- 
tion of these records. The Cost Ac- 
counting Manual for Small Mills 
(published by the Millers National 
Federation) offers suggestions and 
forms for remedying both of these 
conditions. A complete set of the 
necessary accounting forms is in- 
cluded in the manual together with a 
thorough description of each form. 

(Copies of the manual are avail- 
able now upon request to members 
of the federation.) 

The manual, as its title indicates, 
was prepared especially for the small 
mill. Its coverage of the subject 
features simplicity in the realization 
that the small mill needs simple rec- 
ords which may be maintained with 
the minimum of time and effort. 
Where it has been possible to do so, 
two or more standard types of rec- 
ords have been combined into one 
record to cut down the number of 
different forms used, and to promote 
ease of handling. 


Basic Mill Accounting Forms 


The daily record most important 
to the sales end of a flour mill is 
the cost card. Here is computed the 
price at which the various grades 
of flour must be sold in order for the 
mill to show a profit on each transac- 
tion. The essential features of any 
sound cost card selling price are 
these: It should cover every item of 
expense that the miller may expect 
to incur in making and selling flour; 
it should afford some _ insurance 
against the speculative risks which 
millers are forced to take, and it 
should assure the miller of a reason- 
able profit. Too much stress cannot 
be placed upon the importance of a 
properly constructed and properly 
computed daily cost card. It is the 
key to the successful operation of a 
flour mill. 

In recent years there has been de- 
veloped, and adopted by larger mills, 
a device for computing the profit or 
loss in each day’s flour sales. The 
form on which the computations are 
summarized has become widely known 
as the netting sheet. It is not im- 
plied that the netting sheet is useful 
only in larger mills. On the other 
hand, practical limitations restrict 
the amount of bookkeeping that can 
be done in most small mills, so a 
form has been designed that will 
enable small mills to obtain many 
of the advantages of the netting 
sheet without adding materially to 
the amount of work involved. This 
form is the “Netting Form Cost Card 
and Booking Record.” It combines 
the contract booking record sheet, 
the cost card, and the netting sheet. 
It not only provides a means of keep- 
ing track of the open position on 
each contract, but by revealing the 
amount of net profit or loss on each 
sale, it helps to explain the net op- 
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erating profit at the end of the ac- 
counting period. 


Information on Mill Operations 


For control information on milling 
operations, the manual suggests a 
“Combined Daily Production and 
Yield Report.” This record gives 
complete. data on wheat ground, 
flour and millfeed produced; and in- 
gredients added, and computes the 
daily milling yield. 

Forms for recording principal com- 
modities received and purchased are 
as follows: “Wheat Received Pur- 
chase Record,” “Wheat Received 
Storage Ticket Record,” “Coarse 
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Grain Received Purchase Record,” 
and “Purchased Flour and Feed 
Record.” 

The above records -are all statis- 
tical in nature and supply the mill’s 
commodity volume data. The small 
mill’s financial records may be kept 
in only two books, a “Combined Cash 
Book and Journal” and a general 
ledger, with such subsidiary ledgers, 
as accounts receivable and accounts 
payable, as may be required. The 
combined cash book and journal is 
the only book of original entry. At 
the end of the accounting period, the 
columnar totals from this record are 
transferred to the appropriate gen- 


INC., NUTLEY 


eral ledger accounts. 

From these two primary financial 
record books, the bookkeeper obtains 
the data to prepare the “Monthly 
Expense Records” and the “Monthly 
Trial. Balance and Profit and Loss 
Sheet.” The former breaks down the 
month’s expenses into appropriate ex- 
pense classifications to give the mill 
manager the necessary information 
for close control over expenses, 
while the latter computes the month’s 
profit or loss and includes a balance 
sheet to show the financial position 
of the business at the end of the 
month. 

With these basic records as a foun- 
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dation, the small miller may build 
such additional records as the opera- 
tions of his mill require. These will 
commonly include stock control rec- 
ords, a departmental breakdown of 
profit and loss between grain, flour 
and feed departments, payroll rec- 
ords, daily long and short reports, etc. 


Need for Adequate Records 

Competitive conditions within the 
milling industry may well become 
much sharper in the years imme- 
diately ahead than they have dur- 
ing those just past. Complete in- 
formation on profits and costs will, 
as a consequence, be absolutely es- 
sential to the small miller if he is to 
meet this competition successfully, 
and such information can only come 
from a well conceived accounting 
system. 

The records necessary to provide 
proper operating information in a 
small mill need not be especially in- 
tricate or voluminous if they are 
intelligently devised. In many ways, 
the simpler the record, the more sat- 
isfactorily it works. But, good rec- 
ords require careful planning and 
industrious execution. A relatively 
small amount of effort expended in 
setting up or revising an accounting 
system will pay substantial dividends 
every year in the form of lower ac- 
counting costs and more informa- 
tive accounting reports for manage- 
ment. 

¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing ar- 
ticle was adapted from Small Mills 
Bulletin, No. 3, published by the 
Millers National Federation and 
sponsored by its Small Mills Com- 
mittee. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bemis Multiwall 
Bags Survive Plunge _: 
Over Niagara Falls 


BE Bro. Bag Co. officials now 
do not have any doubts that the 
firm’s Multiwall paper bags are suf- 
ficiently sturdy to withstand a plunge 
over Niagara Falls. Those officials 
know that the bags “can take it.” 
Three Multiwall bags were placed 
in the river above Niagara Falls on 
Sept. 12. Each bag was packed with 
50 Ibs of flour. The bags were swept 
over the falls and plunged into the 
whirlpool 167 feet below. The test 
began at 11 o’clock in the morning 
and at 6:30 o’clock that evening the 


William “Red” Hill, famous Ni- 
agara Falls daredevil, is shown plac- 
ing one of the Bemis Multiwall bags, 
packed with flour, into the river 
above Niagara Falls. 
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This picture shows the multiwall 
paper bag, packed with flour, that 
was recovered from the whirlpool be- 
low Niagara Falls. R. B. LeRoy, one 
of the supervisors of the test, is the 
man in the picture. 





famous daredevil William “Red” Hill 
recovered one of the bags shown in 
the accompanying picture. 

Mr. Hill last summer navigated the 
rapids and the whirlpool in a barrel. 
When asked if he would take part 
in the test, he expressed serious doubt 
as to the ability of the multiwall 
paper bags to withstand the pound- 
ing of tons of water and the abrasion 
against the rocks in the rapids and 
whirlpool. 

After the bags were released in the 
river, Mr. Hill made his way. be- 


neath the falls and waited on a rocky 
ledge for an opportunity to recover 
as many as he could of the original 
three bags. 

The one bag that was recovered 
supplied ample evidence of the extra- 
ordinary strength, durability and 
waterproofness which may be built 
into heavy duty multiwall paper 
shipping sacks, officials of the Bemis 
company assert. 








Primitive Rice Milling 








N the Orient a vast quantity of 
rice is milled by manual labor, 
utilizing primitive devices. The most 
important of these is the wooden 
mortar and pestle, the latter being 
lifted by hand or with the foot by 
means of a lever. The mortar and 
pestle is even harnessed to mechan- 
ical power generated by steam or 
hydrostatically. However, in the larg- 
er mills machinery has been intro- 
duced from the West. The milling 
process used in the United States is 
little more refined than in the larg- 
er commercial mills in the Orient and 
is essentially the same in principle. 
The rice is first cleaned. Sifting 
removes sticks and stones, The re- 
sulting cleaned paddy is subjected 
to the removal of the hulls by ma- 
chines called shellers. These consist 
of a stationary plate and an opposed 
plate rotating at about 190 r.p.m. 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 
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NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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FLOUR BLEND 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Let us explain our service to you. 






Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 


DEVALUATION 
















In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 
Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 
that underwent a devaluation process. 


The insurance adjustor will want to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 


ation process took place. Can you tell him? 


Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 
They know. Our trained engineers make evaluations 
their business. 









Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 





» « « « « « be positive your heating 
equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 
“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 


peal of your bags. 


Also, special premium 


packages with added sales value. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Write our nearest plant 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


ATLANTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


DALLAS 
DENVER 








No, no! 


This isn’t a quip about your in-laws. 


Nothing at all Jike that. 
You, like every other food product plant operator, 


want to be relieved of rodents. 


The job may be done 


with poison, traps—and one bright soul lately evolved a 
scheme for laying sticky surfaces to catch rats by the feet. 


A much better way, however, kills them by the score—or the 
hundred. It’s a powerful tear gas fumigant. 


is the name, well known to plant op- 
erators for more than two decades. 
There’s nothing small about the way 
Larvacide works. 

Lay down light dosage Saturday 
night and come in Sunday morning 
with willing broom and shovel, for 
which there'll be heaps of work. You 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 
BOSTON * CHICAGO 


TRON( MF( 


CINCINNATI * 


{ 


see Larvacide drives rats out of re- 
treats, to die on the open floor with- 
out carcass nuisance. Use Larvacide 
for insects, too. It kills every kind, 
along with their larvae and egglife. 


Self-warning—No fire or explosion 
hazard — Packaged in cylinders of 
25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., and 1-Ib. 
Dispenser Bottles— and stocked in 
most major cities. Write for lit- 
erature. 





LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
+ WINNIPE 


0. itd. TORONTO 
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By J. L. KILPATRICK 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


ITH about 87% of our impres- 

sions being visual, there can be 
little doubt that the eyes hold the 
potential crux of accident preven- 
tion. In order to avoid any accident 
it is essential that the hazard be 
seen in sufficient time for proper 
action. 

Seeing is the only one of our five 
senses which is dependent on some 
other factor. In other words, it 
merely requires the presence of a 
substance which will act as a stimu- 
lus to our other four senses in order 
that we may hear, touch, smell or 
taste that substance. However, while 
our eyes may be perfect, while there 
may be plenty of objects around to 
be seen, if there is no light, our sense 
of sight is useless. 

Good lighting is an absolute neces- 
sity for accident prevention. If the 
man who tripped on a tool in the 
dimly lighted aisle had seen it in 
time to avoid the hazard, lost pro- 
duction time due to his broken leg 
would not have occurred. 

If glare had not temporarily blind- 
ed him, that pattern maker would not 
have lost those fingers. 

If that heavy shadow had been 
eliminated, that worker would still 
have his hand. 

Industrial accidents can be reduced 
by the installation of good lighting. 
Hundreds of factories, large and 
small, have lighting systems wholly 
inadequate for safety. Inadequacy 
may exist in new installations. 

Good lighting must be engineered 
to prevent eye-fatigue, to eliminate 
glare, both direct and reflected, to 
minimize shadows and to provide 
“see-ability” for the prevention of 
accidents. There are a number of 
light sources and innumerable light- 
ing fixtures which, properly en- 
gineered, can provide good lighting 
for any specific plant. It is essential 
that competent illuminating engi- 
neers should be consulted when 
changes in lighting are contemplated. 

Providing good lighting on the 
basis of the initial installation is not 
enough. The lighting system must 
be maintained and a depreciation 
factor must be provided in the de- 
sign of the lighting system. Other- 
wise, an installation which was quite 
satisfactory when installed may, in a 
comparatively few months, produce 
a lighting result which is only one 
half, or even one third, as much as 
the original. Thus, it becomes ob- 
vious that poor lighting maintenance 
in itself produces an accident hazard. 

No matter what kind of plant you 
operate, no matter how few or how 
many workers you employ, your ac- 
cident records will be better, just 
as your production records will be 
better, if you provide good light- 
ing. But always remember that you 
must provide that good lighting con- 
tinuously. 

When workers can see clearly, 
quickly and easily they are able to 
work better, faster and more safely. 
They are less likely to be injured at 
the machines they operate or by falls 
from hazardous obstacles. 

For safety’s sake—let there be 
light! Remember that light is cheap, 
sight is priceless! 


-nccmDENTS ao Licet Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d \ 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you'd stay dry!’ 
For asphalt keeps WW 
out moisture. And \ 
that’s why we use, ; 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


Salt usually 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of. asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
vrocess SALT 


COVER 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





LABORATORY SERVICE 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


‘‘White vs. Brown Flour’’ 
—A Study of Nutrition 


MOTIONAL bias and prejudice, 

rather than indisputable facts 
gathered’ by scientific researchers, 
were the faddists’ principal foils dur- 
ing the height of the whole wheat 
flour vs. white flour debate years 
ago. An analysis of any argument 
or treatise advocating whole wheat 
bread in the diet will show that the 
argument lacks scientific facts to 
carry it out of the realm of opinion 
or prejudice and into the realm of 
logic. 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, consulting cereal 
chemist for the Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., of Newark, N. J., has fol- 
lowed the brown vs. white flour de- 
bate for many years. The problem 
of mass feeding the displaced and 
impoverished peoples of Europe, 
brought up early in World War II, 
gave rise to the question of the use 
of brown bread in the diets. That 
same question came up in World War 
I, and Dr. Dunlap probably decided 
that it was now high time all of the 
pro and con arguments for brown 
flour were gathered together for the 
information of all concerned. 

This collection of evidence, “White 
vs. Brown Flour,” has been published 
in book form by Mr. Dunlap’s com- 
pany and is being distributed at this 
time. “This monograph has been 
prepared primarily for cereal chem- 
ists and others more or less closely 
associated with, or interested in, the 
milling industry and its products,” 
the author states in a preface to 
the monograph. While Dr. Dunlap 
does not name nutritionists as a 
group in his intended audience, read- 
ers of the monograph will readily 
see that here is a complete survey 
of the literature of white and brown 
flour in the human diet. - 

In introducing the evidence on that 








Combines Economy and Efficiency in 
All Types of Mill and Elevator Jobs 
THE DAY COMPANY 


822 Third Ay. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








subject, Dr. Dunlap states that: “The 
overwhelming appetite appeal of 
white over brown flour products ex- 
ists as strongly today as it ever did, 
for despite the educational cam- 
paigns and the extensive and ex- 
pensive advertising campaigns to sell 
whole wheat flour, the dark flour 
sales remain essentially a constant, 
and that at the low figures of about 
2 to 3% of the total flour output. 
All of this is under the condition 
of free choice on the part of the 
consumer. What happens when free 
choice is abolished will be subse- 
quently discussed.” 

Then follow in sequence, first a 
chapter on the composition of white 
and brown flour and bread, and sec- 
ondly, a chapter dealing with the re- 
sults of mass feeding with long ex- 
traction flours. Much of the material 
in this chapter has been drawn from 
the observations and data obtained 
during and after World War 1 on 
masses of undernourished people in 
Europe. The principal effect of in- 
cluding high extraction flour in the 
relief diet was the high incidence 
of intestinal disorders. 

Dr. Dunlap goes on to present the 
evidence, pro and con, in a logical 
order, quoting directly from the lit- 
erature sources “so as to avoid as 
far as possible any danger of mis- 
understanding of the various au- 
thors’ opinions,” he explains. The 
chapter headings indicate the gener- 
al organization of the evidence, and 


the scope of the monograph. The 


author has avoided the use of an 
excessive amount of statistical data 
and tabular matter. “So far as some 
of the tabular data are concerned,” 
he states, “they are to be considered 
merely as approximations, service- 
able in obtaining a comparative pic- 
ture of the several types of products 
for which data are presented.” No 
person wanting additional tabular 
data should have much difficulty in 
referring to the bibliography which 
lists 336 citations from which Dr. 
Dunlap drew his material. 

One of the objections that many 
physiological chemists have had to- 
ward brown flour is that the phytic 








PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
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HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. | 


Send for New Bulletin on Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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* Pressure SCOURER 
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Write for the NEW HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


HAAKY Mig. €0., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 








O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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| This COULD Happen 
Zio YOU 





But It Needn’t... 


if you have smooth, hard and tough 
serviceable floors. 


The easiest way for you to get such floors, trucking aisles 
and platforms, is to repair or completely resurface them 


with STONHARD RESURFACER. 


This durable material is extra tough, shock-proof and fire- 
resistant. It is built to withstand the heaviest trucking and 
traffic. No cutting or ripping up of the old surface is neces- 
sary when making repairs or resurfacing with STONHARD 
RESURFACER. 


Easily applied by unskilled labor over concrete, wood, brick 
or composition, STONHARD RESURFACERR allows areas 
repaired or resurfaced to be used in 36 hours or less. 


STONHARD RESURFACER is sold on a 
“Satisfaction or No Charge” basis. Send the 
coupon below for a trial drum or more in- 
formation. 





STONHARD COMPANY 

881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
O Send us a trial drum of STONHARD RESURFACER. 
O Send us more information on your trial offer. 
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STONHARD COMPANY 


Building*Maintenance Materials « Since 1922 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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acid content of the bran acts as a 





block on calcium assimilation in the 2 

digestive system. Nutritionists quot- QOygjental Staff of Life 
ed by Dr. Dunlap cite many studies 
of the relationship between a high 








incidence of rickets and brown bread PPROXIMATELY 95% of the 
in the diet. The author devotes a world’s rice is produced and 
chapter to a review of the literature consumed in the Orient, notably 
on the phytic acid problem. China, French Indo China, Burma, In- 


The enriched flour and bread pro- dia, Ceylon, Philippines, Netherlands 
gram also is discussed at length in East Indies and Japan. Rice prob- 
the monograph. Another chapter ably originated in the southeastern 
that will be of considerable use to Part of Asia and was certainly known 
nutritionists is “The Amino Acids in ‘| India and China by 3000 B.C. In 
Nutrition.” many Asiatic languages, rice and food 

are synonymous and in classic Chi- 

A foreword to the monograph waS nese the term for “agriculture” is 
written by Carroll K. Michener, man- “rice culture.” There are a dozen 
aging editor of The Northwestern or more wild species of rice, but all 
Miller. In his introductory state- cultivated varieties are of one spe- 


ment, Mr. Michener observes that: cies. The wild rice of the United 
“Dr. Dunlap wisely has kept his States is not a true rice. 
work clear of argument and emotion. All but a small fraction of the 


Too much of the white versus whole world’s supply of rice is produced 
wheat controversy has been on the’ under irrigation and the product of 
sentimental level. He has not been this type of culture is called low- 
content with presenting merely such land rice. Upland rice is grown with- 
matter as bears upon the main point out irrigation on slopes or level land 
of the dispute, but has made a valu-_ where rainfall is high. 
able addition of backgrounding in- The per acre yield of upland rice 
formation essential to full under- is much less than lowland. During 
standing of the fundamentals in- two or three months at the height 
volved. of the growing season, lowland rice 
“Better qualifications than Dr. requires water in an amount equal 
Dunlap’s for performing this definite to 15 to 30 inches of rainfall per 
service to nutrition and to the bread month, depending upon seepage, evap- 
industries with which he has had a_ oration, etc. 
lifetime of useful association could Thirty-seven percent of the Ori- 
hardly have been found.” ental production of rice is in China, 
27% in India, 9% in Japan, and 


7) lesser- percentages in other coun- 
The (GTR ONIATL| tries.’ The heaviest per capita con- 
e sumption of rice is localized in south- 

/ avuleuer eastern China, where it is estimated 

. ' to be from 400 to 550 lbs per year. 

ee eee * We Ire An Oriental obtains about 40% of 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED his total food calories from rice. 


















Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 

Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been - 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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An Illustration of 


=| MODERN CONCRETE REPAIR 


= | YESTERDAY... po ITNOW 








Chi- 

zen A deteriorating concrete elevator - mow - the Heme to make your 

— . plans for spring repair. Have : 

ited exp osed to the harsh action your estimates ready, so work 

a of the weather —— can start early in the season. 

iced Get first call on labor and ma- 

on terials. 

ion You get these extra values with 

oa Western Waterproofing Co. 

ring service— : 

ight 

1. A guaranteed contract price 
instead of cost plus. 


2. A five-year waterproofing 
guarantee against failure of 
material or workmanship. 


3. Western Waterproofing en- 
gineers will survey your 
plant and give you the bene- 
fit of expert advice in plan- 
ning your repairs. 





gon Be ee, TODAY... 


tion now is the time to 


repair. Your cost per A new, reconstructed elevator as good 
unit of your production ° . 
wt Bea” ba aoe ah ae or better than new—insulated against 
ever before. sun, rain, freezing and decay — 

® 
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THE BETTER TO SERVE YOU 


sheet metal fabrication plant; machine shop; as- 


Though war production needs were great— peace 
time demands are proving greater! To meet a 
rapidly growing world-wide demand for its clean- 
ing and purifying equipment, Hart-Carter is adding 
approximately 40,000 square feet of floor space. 


Facilities will be expanded in all departments 


through the addition of new machinery and equip- 


ment. Departments which will be enlarged, as 


1946 expansion plans move forward, include the 


sembly plant; painting and shipping departments; 
and the division of engineering and research. 
Hart-Carter looks ahead with confidence because 
it is making sure that it will be prepared to 


serve you well. 
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660 19th Avenue Northeast * Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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HARMONY THE FIRST NEED 


HE second-thought decision of the executive 

committee of the Millers National Federation 
in withdrawing its formal declaration of a few 
weeks ago taking a definite stand in the trouble- 
some matter of terminating the flour subsidy and 
declaring itself in a neutral position in the high- 
ly controversial business, doubtless will meet with 
general favor among members of the organization 
and of the milling industry. 

The issue presented in this much discussed 
business was less a matter of principle than of the 
relative sales positions.of millers and their atti- 
tudes toward the operating and trade conditions 
likely to be created by the government’s decision 
either one way or the other. As a matter of our 
own observation, a very large number of millers 
had no particularly well defined views as to just 
what might happen to them under the exceeding- 
ly complicated situation should the government’s 
act of termination be by way of one formula or 
another. Furthermore, there was not even a 
sharp line of division between larger and smaller 
millers. Yet nearly all had formed definite opin- 
ions and were so vigorous in support of them that 
a schism in the organization’s membership ap- 
peared not unlikely. 

We recall somewhat uncertainly that at one 
time provision was made in the federation method 
of procedure that at any time a matter arose re- 
garding which millers were not in general accord, 
some specified committee should, in advance of 
any action, determine whether or not the issue 
presented should be regarded as “a federation 
question,” meaning a question of interest to all of 
the members of the organization and the milling 
industry as a whole. 

It is entirely likely that no such question may 
have presented itself in recent years, so that the 
procedure has not been resorted to. The direc- 
tors, executive committee and officials simply have 
recognized as a matter of good common sense 
that it was not the federation’s job to act in mat- 
ters at issue, for instance, between soft wheat 
millers and hard wheat millers, or among millers 
in the Northwest, Southwest or elsewhere or mill- 
ers of one size or another. It has through the 
years been so successful in following this perfect- 
ly sound plan that today the Millers National 
Federation probably is as nearly an authorized 
spokesman for the whole of the industry it repre- 
sents as is any commercial association in the 
country. 

That this position should be protected at ev- 
ery hazard against the dangers of the years ahead 
with probably constantly growing interference of 
government in every kind of industry should be, 
and we are confident is, plain to all. We may dis- 
agree like gentlemen, or even fight like the cats 
of Kilkenny, among ourselves, but when it comes 
to relations with the over-all authority of gov- 
ernment, uncertain, bemused and yielding to ev- 
ery political breeze, we either stand together or 
perhaps may be unable to stand at all. 


A HELL OF A MESS 


XCEEDING only the general astonishment 

created by the CIO leaders’ declaration that 
an essential part of its demand for wage increases 
by General Motors was the provision that such 
increase should not be compensated by increases 
in the price of its products was President Tru- 
man’s instruction to his personally appointed Fact 
Finding Committee that it should take into ac- 
count in its report on the strike situation the 
“ability of the employer to pay.” Quite obviously 
General Motors could only reply to this proposed 
Violation of both law and long established -princi- 
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ple that adoption of such a course by the Presi- 
dent’s unauthorized committee would be met by 
its complete withdrawal from the committee 
hearings. 

It is interesting merely to speculate on what 
assuredly would follow the application of such a 
procedure to the whole nation-wide relationship 
among ownership, management, labor and the 
public interest. The General Motors strike is not 
directed against the wage rates applicable to a 
certain group of skills employed by a whole in- 
dustry but against a single industry and in. behalf 
of its every wage paid employee of every class 
and wherever located. It does not in any way in- 
volve the labor relations of any other manufac- 
turer of motor cars and similar products and is 
in total disregard of the effect upon the competi- 
tive position of the chosen enemy employer as re- 
lated to other producers of like or similar com- 
modities.. General Motors, incidentally, does not 
dispute its ability to pay so far as the money 
measure itself is concerned. 

How would such an utterly novel scheme of 
wage payments by industry apply to the normal 
type of wage demands implemented by strikes 
against a number of industries engaged in like or 
similar activities? Suppose, just for fun, it were 
to be applied to the industries with which this 
publication is chiefly concerned. At several stra- 
tegically advantageous points throughout the 
country, such as Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas 
City and so on, there are considerable numbers of 
flour mills and an even greater number of grain 
elevators, all of which deal more or less as a unit 
with an appropriate organization of flour mill, ele- 
vator, etc., employees. There has resulted from 
these relations a somewhat elastic scale of wages 
for various types of employment, changed by nego- 
tiations from time to time. 

Some of these flour milling concerns are pros- 
perous, even highly prosperous from time to time. 
Others, because of less efficient management or 
for some other reason, are less prosperous, some 
even to the point of finding it difficult to carry 
on. In the same way and for similar reasons, 
grain elevators, feed millers and other enterprises 
of similar sort have their ups and downs, and far 
too frequently are forced to give up the fight. 

Suppose a demand, with threatened or actual 
strike, is made against this scattered group of en- 
terprises, and add to this the supposition that the 
President of the United States should intervene 
in the quarrel by appointing a “fact finding com- 
mittee” composed of judges, lawyers and college 
professors to render a decision based wholly, or 
even in part, upon the employers’ “ability to pay.” 
Quite obviously, since there is the widest con- 
ceivable variation in this “ability to pay” among 
small and financially weak concerns and rich and 
powerful concerns, any decree that all should pay 
each according to its ability would be followed by 
what can only be described in non-technical lan- 


guage as a hell of a mess. 


It is, of course, possible that the authority of 
government, already engaged in patching up the 
weaknesses in its frequently changing and con- 
flicting economic management of all things by 
payment of subsidies to producers, or consumers 
and whatever, might follow the long established 
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easier way by making new drafts on public funds 
and grant subsidies to those least able, or wholly 
unable, to pay the “ability to pay” scale of wages. 
Ridiculous as this may appear, its absurdity will 
disappear like snow in the sun merely by review- 
ing in the mind the many equally amazing things 
that have been done in connection with the im- 
plementing of planned and managed economy. 
Solace, perhaps, can be found in the probability 
that Congress will refuse to pass any law giving 
the President authority to proceed with his utter- 
ly high handed acceptancy of the labor leaders’ 
thesis that wages must be tied in with selling 
prices and profits and thus grant to labor leaders 
the right of veto of virtually every act of owner- 
ship and management of industry. As a matter of 
fact, the President’s order probably was nothing 
more than a thinly veiled retreat from his orig- 
inal proposal to set up “fact finding committees” 
to discover “facts” already contained in thousands 
of tons of data forcibly gathered from industry in 
the past half dozen years. It is reasonably safe 
to guess that it will fade out from its sheer ab-. 
surdity, and not the less certainly now that it has 
gone on the air and is to be subjected henceforth 
not only to the white heat of a presidential fire- 
side controversy with Congress but to the wider 
and more sober reflections of the whole people. 


A BOUQUET FOR HARVEY 


H ARVEY J. OWENS, whose resignation as ci- 

vilian adviser to the procurement and dis- 
tribution division of the Army attached to the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot was announced 
last week, is entitled equally to the thanks of the 
country, expressed in his award of the emblem for 
“rendering outstanding service,” and the thanks 
of the milling industry for inaugurating and car- 
rying out a plan of flour purchases which, taken 
as a whole, enabled millers to do their fair share 
of supplying flour to the armed forces with as little 
disturbance and inconvenience to their civilian 
trade as reasonably could be expected. 

In particular, Mr. Owens changed the unit of 
government buying from the archaic system of 
“per pound” to the standard units of trading with 
which millers were most familiar and which most 
easily adjusted themselves to established habits 
of wheat costs and by-products recoveries. He al- 
so, insofar as it was possible under wartime con- 
fusions, made a fair distribution of orders among 
all millers of every size, oftentimes with reason- 
able tolerances for current disadvantages in the 
matter of wheat supplies and transportation costs 
to essential destinations. 

It has been stated, probably on wholly depend- 
able authority, that Mr. Owens’ recommendations 
as to whys, hows and whens of purchases never 
were questioned by his superiors. It is true that 
clear evidence of jitters among brass collars re- 
sulted occasionally in needless pressure upon mill- 
ers to. commit themselves to contracts beyond 
reason, to be followed by annoying delays in ship- 
ping directions and operating confusion. Yet it is 
wholly probable that these disturbances were cer- 
tainly no greater than in purchases of other food 
supplies, and that millers found it at least no 
more difficult ‘to adjust their production to gov- 
ernment requirements than thousands of other 
suppliers in every kind of industry and commerce. 

Perhaps the fairest measure of Mr. Owens’ 
success on a long and difficult job, dealing with 
many men of many minds, would be to suggest 
some other individual who might have done the 
job better than he. For our own part we compli- 
ment him highly, wish him much happiness on his 
planned Florida vacation, and peace and content- 
ment on his Illinois farm to which he confesses a 
desire someday to retire. Its name, by the way, is 
“Mayfair.” 
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Canadian Flour 
Production May 
Set New Record 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction during the first three months 
of the current crop year amounted 
to 6,293,879 bbls, some 256,884 bbls 
above total output for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. If the pres- 
ent production can be maintained for 
the remainder of the crop year, it 
may surpass the all-time record flour 
production of 24,684,403 bbls in 
1944-45, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

During the past crop year the flour 
milling industry operated at a little 
more than 91% of its total capacity 
as compared with 90% in 1943-44. 
Mills reporting operations for Octo- 
ber, 1945, had a total milling ca- 
pacity of 90,145 bbls per 24-hour day 
and over a 26-day working period in 
the month 95.0% was effective. Mills 
reporting in September operated at 
96.4% of their capacity, a rate of op- 
eration surpassed only twice in the 
past three years when operations 
reached to 96.7% in November, 1943, 
and 98.1% in November, 1944. 

Exports of wheat flour during the 
crop year 1944-45 were also the high- 
est on record, reaching a total of 
13,923,832 bbls, 459,461 bbls above 
1943-44 exports. For the first quar- 
ter of the present crop year exports 
have been maintained at a high lev- 
el, totaling 3,124,919 bbls against 
3,059,811 during the same period of 
1944, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRAZIL SUSPENDS FLOUR 
IMPORT DUTIES 90 DAYS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, reports that under a Bra- 
zilian decree-law published Dec. 1, 
1945, duties and other customs taxes 
upon imports of wheat flour into 
Brazil have been suspended for a 
period of 90 days. This privilege may 





be canceled if the stock of wheat in . 


Brazil is found to be sufficient for 
internal consumption. Imports of 
wheat flour will be subject to pre- 
vious authorization of Co-ordination 
of Economic Mobilization office. The 
authorization will be placed on the 
order of the importing firm and will 
mention the quantity of wheat flour 
to be imported and the name of the 
exporting country. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEADS EXPORT BOARD 


Ottawa, Ont.—W. D. Low, execu- 
tive assistant (purchasing) to the 
deputy minister of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, has been 
appointed chairman of the Canadian 
Export Board, effective Jan. 1. He 
succeeds John Eaton, who has been 
acting chairman since September and 
who is retiring to return to his posi- 
tion as assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Mr. Low was formerly an offi- 





‘cer of the purchasing department of 

the Canadian National Railways at 
Montreal but was called to Ottawa 
in July, 1939, to assist in the forma- 
tion of the original Defense Purchas- 
ing Board. In June, 1940, he was 
appointed to the position which he 
now vacates and in which he had the 
responsibility for supervision of all 
purchasing and procurement activities 
of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 
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Wheat Exports From 
British Columbia 
Continue Heavy 


Vancouver, B. C.—Export ship- 


’ ments of grain from British Columbia 


ports in December were approximate- 
ly 5,250,000 bus which is slightly low- 
er than early estimates due to switch- 
ing of tonnage. Of this amount 
some 4,850,000 bus were shipped 
from local elevators. 

Export clearances from Vancouver 
elevators for the first five months of 
the current crop year aggregated 22,- 
240,000 bus which compared with 
only 1,365,434 bus in the correspond- 
ing months last season. In addition 
other British Columbia ports cleared 
nearly 3,000,000 bus. 

Wheat is pouring into local eleva- 
tors from Alberta at the rate of 120 
cars per day and advices from Ot- 
tawa indicate heavy pressure to ship 
more wheat through here to area 
formerly served by Australia. 

Export loadings here have been 
running as high as 500,000 bus per 
day and on Jan. 2 there were 17 ships 
in port booked to take varying 
amounts to world destinations. 


———BREAD IS .THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT EXPORTS TO FRANCE UP 

Toronto, Ont.—An official state- 
ment from Ottawa reports Canadian 
wheat exports to France during the 
past year at 35,000,000 bus or about 
953,678 tons. This is about nine 
times the prewar Canadian wheat ex- 
port volume to that country. This 
statement was made in reply to a 
dispatch from Paris saying that Ca- 
nadian wheat exports to France were 
not up to expectations. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<< 


MORE WESTERN GRAINS 
MOVE TO EASTERN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—With smaller 
crops of feed grains produced in 
eastern Canada this past year, larger 
amounts of western grains for live- 
stock feeding will be required in this 
feed-deficit area during 1945-46 than 
were used a year ago, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This has been partially reflected in 
somewhat larger amounts of wheat 
being moved in Ontario and Quebec 
under the freight assistance plan. 

During the first three months of 
the current crop year, increased 
wheat shipments into Ontario, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island more than 
offset decreased shipments into Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. A to- 
tal of 6,200,000 bus moved into east- 





ern Canada as compared with 5,800,- 
000 bus during the same period a 
year ago. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT GRADES IMPROVE 
Winnipeg, Man.—During the initial 
five months of the current crop year, 
August to December, inclusive, more 
than 106,500 cars of wheat from 
western Canada passed inspection, as 
compared with more than 112,000 for 
the same period a year ago. Of 
these totals roughly 73% and 66%, 
respectively, graded No. 2 northern or 
better. The percentage grading No. 
3 northern this year is 9% as com- 
pared with 11.1% a year ago, while 
2.3% and 4.6%, respectively, graded 
No. 4 northern. This crop year 10.7% 
has graded tough or damp as against 
8% a year ago. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN MILL CAPACITY 
BOOKED THROUGH MARCH 


Toronto, Ont.—Following an an- 
nouncement by the Canadian wheat 
board of the export wheat price for 
March all the flour which Canadian 
mills could supply in March was 
booked by the British Ministry of 
Food at a price of $11.63 per 280 
Ibs. This is an advance of 9c over 
the preceding month. UNRRA was 
also in the market for Canadian flour 
during the week, but most mills al- 
ready were fully committed to the 
production of government regulation 
flour for Britain and the quantity of 
flour available for UNRRA was not 
large. Canadian mills now have their 
entire production capacity booked up 
for the first three months of the 
new year. 








CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLY AND 


Carryover in North America, July 31........ 
New crop 


Total. supply 
Estimated domestic requirements 


Available for export or carry-over . 


Overseas clearances of wheat as grain Aug. 1-Nov. 30....... 
United States imports of Canadian wheat 


Total wheat exports 


Exports of wheat flour in terms of wheat Aug. 1-Nov. 30........ 


Total exports wheat and wheat flour 


1 for export or carryover 


Balance on Dec. 


Canadian Export and 
Carryover Wheat 
StocksDown Sharply 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s supply of 
wheat on Dec. 1 available for export 
during the remainder of the crop 
year and for carry-over on July 31, 
1946, is estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at 253,000,000 
bus, as compared with 530,400,000 bus 
at the same date a year previous. 
This estimate is based upon a pro- 
jected domestic disappearance of 
160,000,000 bus during the current 
crop year. The probable require- 
ments of 1945-46 for domestic use 
have been placed as follows: human 
food, 50,000,000; seed, 30,000,000; in- 
dustrial use, 8,000,000; feed, 72,000,- 
000. 

Exports of wheat flour in terms of 
wheat for the first four months of 
the present crop year closely parallel 
the flour exports for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Im- 
ports of Canadian wheat for domes- 
tic consumption and milling in bond 
in the United States are about one 
quarter as large as they were in 1944. 
Overseas clearances of wheat as 
grain account for the increased trade 
this year, with 127,900,000 bus cleared 
for overseas destinations up to Nov. 
30, 1945, as compared with 54,400,000 
bus up to the same date the previous 
year. 

A comparison of Canadian wheat 
supplies Dec. 1, 1945, with those of 
the previous year, follows: 


DISTRIBUTION (million bushels) 

















1945-46 1944-45 

TOTES TL EL TT eT 258.4 356.5 
ae vewocesvcesccdsones 308.6 435.5 
edeevescceescv corres 567.0 792.0 
Ce Reet eee sorwrowoecs 160.0 160.0 
ee wecceeeeeersrvocecee 407.0 632.0 
127.9 54.4 

Seeweservenccecvese 7.5 29.0 
Cee eeecercessereeses 135.4 83.4 
18.6 18.2 

oer eon cbogeceeve 154.0 101.6 
Seer eoesewrnceesences 253.0 530.4 





PALESTINE HARVEST—This tractor and combine, shown windrow- 
ing flax at Kabara, Palestine, is the first one ever imported into Pales- 
tine. It is owned by the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association at 
Haifa. This land was formerly a lake and the flax is the first crop to 


be grown on it. 


January 8, 1946 
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Leaders See British Milling 
Industry Facing Trials in 1946 


London, Eng.—Despite the fact 
that a number spoke with a note of 
optimism, leaders of the flour mill- 
ing industry generally in heralding 
the year 1946 issued warnings that 
although the war is over the industry 
still faces grave trials and difficul- 
ties. 

Cc. A. Loombe, president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, expressed confidence 
that the industry would overcome 
its difficulties. He declared, “The 
future may be obscure, but the mill- 
ing trade throughout the history of 
Great Britain and Ireland played its 
part and met changing circumstances 
with resolution, enterprise and the 
spirit of service to the community. 
I am confident that whatever diffi- 
culties may be ahead, the millers of 
this country will meet them with 
the same courage and determination 
which they have always shown.” 

W. G. Hyde, president of the Flour 
Milling Employers’ Federation, said, 
“I address this message with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness, knowing that 
whatever the trials and difficulties 
likely to confront us in the future, 
the flour milling industry has 
emerged from the war with a record 
in regard to production, quality of 
products, and industrial harmony, of 
which all engaged in the trade can 
be justly proud.” 

He further said: “We now see 
around us in the form of strikes and 
industrial discontent evidence of re- 
action after the prolonged strain of 
war, but I am confident that both 
workers and employers of the milling 
industry can and will continue to 
serve the interests of the nation and 
all sections of the community with- 
out any serious dissension in its 
ranks. 

“Peace cannot be secured, however, 
without tolerance and unity on both 
sides, and I appeal to all employers 
to assist the federation to face up 
strongly to the responsibilities that 
lie before it.” 


Workers to Make Demands 


A warning that the workers would 
probably make new demands on the 
employers was included in the mes- 
sage from T. H. Hodgson, chairman 
of the National Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil of the Flour Milling Industry. 

“The milling industry has done a 
good job of work during the war,” 
he said, “and is to be congratulated 
on its achievements. It was no mean 
task to keep up flour production when 
so many mills had been put out of 
action. For the time being there 
will be no easement from this posi- 
tion; production has to be maintained 
at a high level to satisfy the coun- 
try’s requirements and help feed the 
peoples of Europe. The workers, 
however, are looking forward for 
some relief, when more normal times 
return, by way of a further reduc- 
tion in hours and extended annual 
holidays.” 

Mr. Hodgson is a workers’ repre- 
sentative on the National Joint In- 


dustrial Council and holds the chair 
by virtue of the fact that it is the 
practice to have a chairman repre- 
senting the Employers’ Federation 
one year and the workers’ leader the 
next. Mr. Hodgson is head of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, the most powerful union in 
Great: Britain. : 

Some time ago the union sought 
a 40-hour week for all employees of 
the milling industry and were prom- 
ised that their wish would be granted 
as soon as conditions permitted. It 
is not thought likely that the change 
will take place during 1946, due to 
the great labor shortage and the 
need for greatly increased supplies of 
flour. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Flour 
Bought by British 
for Relief Purposes 


London, Eng.—The plight of British 
millers has been considerably eased 
by assurances of securing their re- 
quirements of raw materials. 

Effects of the recent dockers’ strike 
have worn off, although at one time 
matters had reached such a pitch as 
to threaten stoppage of some Lon- 
don mills when imported wheat was 
held up. Officials expressed hope 
that the wage agreement will prove 
a lasting one. 

In addition to accepting offers from 
Canadian shippers of wheat in the 
week ending Dec. 22 the Imported 
Cereals Division was reported to have 
secured another month’s supply of 
flour from the Canadian mills. Prior 
to that there had been talk of the 
sellers wanting to cancel contracts 
for shipment further ahead than 
January and that it had become nec- 
essary for some adjustment in the 
f.o.b. price. 

While there has not been any word 
of business to the United Kingdom 
in Australian flour, some quantities 
have been booked for shipment to 
continental destinations. Whether 
these consist of purchases by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration for govern- 
ments of the importing countries or 
of purchases by the British to stretch 
supplies obtained from the United 
States for the British occupied zone 
in Germany was not disclosed. 

Before the war flour importers of 
the United Kingdom did a large trade 
in Australian flour. For this flour to 
be going to other European countries 
when there is a good outlet for it in 
Britain is causing some concern. 

The high cost of ocean transport 
for the long voyage from Australia 
may have some influence on the 
question. One of the features of war- 
time grain and flour trading has 
been disregard of transport costs. 

The millers have had imported 
wheat delivered to them at their 
mills wherever they may be situated. 
Even the fixed price charged is only 
a matter of bookeeping. 














BRITISH HARVEST—This English harvest scene is typical of the ef- 
fort that was made by British farmers throughout the country during 
the war, resulting in a reduction by one third of the total food imported 


into the country. 
food was imported from overseas. 


Before the war, more than 60% of Great Britain’s 





Recent British Buying Not Believed 
Forerunner of Permanent Trading 


London, Eng.—The idea seems 
prevalent here that there will not be 
any regular buying of American flour 
by the government and that the re- 
cent activity was in the nature of 
a “flash in the pan.” 

There is no doubt that a large 
amount of flour was bought from 
American mills, both for December 
and January shipment, but for the 
time being the buying has ceased. 
Whether it is a temporary suspen- 
sion or otherwise cannot be ascer- 
tained. All one is told is that the 
government has ceased buying, with- 
out any specific reason being given. 

It is believed, however, that the ap- 
proaching cancellation of the Ameri- 
can milling subsidy has something to 
do with it. Apparently, recent of- 
fers from some American mills have 
required an undertaking on the part 
of the purchaser—the purchaser be- 
ing the British Ministry of Food— 
to pay the difference between the 
subsidized and unsubsidized price in 
the event of the subsidy being can- 
celed before shipment, a risk which 
the British government is not in- 
clined to. take. Then again, some 
mills are unwilling to make any of- 
fers in view of the approaching can- 
cellation of the subsidy, in order that 
they may come within the limits pre- 
scribed to secure the full subsidy 
payments. 

It has been pointed out by some 
of the importers. that even should 
free trade be restored the possibili- 
ties of building up trade in Ameri- 
can flour are not very promising and 
nothing like the business formerly 
done can ever be expected. 

For one thing there is, and will 


be, the greatly increased capacity and 
output of the British mills, when the 
destroyed mills have been rebuilt 
and the prospective new ones erect- 
ed and installed. Moreover, there is 
a strong feeling that imperial pref- 
erence will never be removed in 
view of the enormous sacrifices made 
by the empire in men and material 
to support the mother country in 
the great struggle against Germany 
from the very start of the war to the 
finish. 

The belief is that the people of 
this country would demand a con- 
tinuance of empire preference, in 
which case, of course, the chances of 
American flour being able to com- 
pete are very small, especially in view 
of the difference in the price of 
wheat at Chicago compared with 
Winnipeg. It is pointed out also by 
some British observers that the hard 
wheats of the United States are not 
of the same quality as in the peak 
years of the American flour exports 
and have fallen distinctly below Ca- 
nadian hard wheats in quality. 

In the meantime, however, in view 
of the great quantities of flour need- 
ed to feed hungry Europe, there may 
be still many opportunities of good, 
profitable business in store for Amer- 
ican millers with the British Minis- 
try of Food. Much will depend in 
the future on negotiations regarding 
tariffs as to whether American flour 
will be reinstated in British markets, 
if and when government control is 
lifted. The opinion prevails that none 
of the flour recently purchased from 
American mills will be distributed in 
this country, but that its destination 
is Germany or some other part of 
Europe for relief purposes. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








@ ECONOMIC MAN has been de- 
scribed as a “hungry animal in search 
of food.” This search for food, in 
the opinion of Karl B. Mickey, author 
of International Harvester Co.’s book- 
let, “Food in War and Peace,” has 
determined the entire course of hu- 
man history. 

To the ancients “Bread is the staff 
of life” was not a mere poetic phrase, 
nor was the prayer, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” a polite ritual. 
Those words were meant literally and 
with desperate earnestness, for wheat 
was hard to grow and harvest by 
primitive methods, and the daily sup- 
ply of bread was the difference be- 
tween life and death. . 

At different seasons of the year in 
different parts of the world the bread 
diet could be supplemented by meat, 
milk, fish and other animal products. 
Fish, of course, could be eaten only 
by peoples close to water, for there 
was no modern refrigeration. 

Animal husbandry in most parts of 
the world was difficult because the 
amount of grain men were able to 
produce barely sufficed for their own 
food. All the livestock was slaugh- 
tered in the fall of the year, except 
a few animals for breeding in the 
spring. Flesh was preserved by salt- 
ing. 


@ How can we reconcile the desper- 
ate, unremitting hunger of ancient 
man with the luxurious and wasteful 
banquets described by such writers 
as Plutarch and the poet Lucullus. 
In the first place, Mr. Mickey says, 
those stories must be heavily dis- 
counted for poetic license. In the 
second, such feasts were given by 
only a few of the most highly favored 
of the ruling class. In the third, they 
were show events of rare frequency. 

Contemporary chronicles of those 
old times fail to disclose much self- 
pity or complaint about the constant 
scarcity of food. People apparently 
took it as a matter of course that the 
earth rewarded so meagerly their 
long hours of grinding toil. It was 
inconceivable to them that life could 
be different. Undernourished people, 
at any rate, seldom are successfully 
rebellious, because rebellion requires 
more energy than they possess. 


@ Famine climaxed hunger frequent- 
ly in ancient and medieval times. 
This, too, was accepted fatalistically. 
The old books refer to famine as we 
would refer to a storm at sea—as an 
inevitable natural phenomenon, utter- 
ly beyond the power of man to pre- 
vent. 

In the fourteenth century 25% of 
the population of Europe, including 
England, died of the bubonic plague 
called the “black death.” Almost in- 
variably pestilence followed famine, 
because of the weakened vitality of 
the survivors. Frequently, famine 
followed pestilence, because too few 
able-bodied men and women were left 
to till the fields and harvest the 
crops. 

The immediate causes of famine, 
state those who write of man’s age- 
long hunger, are two-fold, natural 
and artificial. The natural causes 
are extremes of heat and cold, drouth 


By Carroll K. Michener 


and excessive rainfall, hail,~ insect 
pests and plant disease. The arti- 
ficial, or man-made causes, have usu- 
ally been unwise regulatory and con- 
fiscatory policies of governing author- 
ity, and war—particularly war. 


@ Storms, drouths and frosts are be- 
yond human control. The degree of 
knowledge of men up to the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury was not such as to enable them 
to minimize the effects of these 
causes. The same thing is true of 
their ability to control blight and 
insect pests. 

Some present day students of soil 
conservation believe that erosion has 
been one of the important causes of 
famine. They say that one of the 
great underlying causes of famine in 
China, for example, has been the de- 
nuding of the uplands and the de- 
struction of lowland crops due to 
lack of adequate flood control meas- 
ures. 

But man himself, through ignor- 
ance and folly, is responsible for most 
of his own hunger. Mr. Mickey says 
it is probable, when the facts become 
known, that the starvation deliber- 
ately imposed by the Nazis upon 
Poland, Greece, Belgium, and the 
other victims of Hitlerian rapacity 
will prove to be more devastating 
than the ravages of the Black Death, 
or of Attila and the barbarous hordes 
who scourged Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

All the nations of Europe, before 
the ravages of World War II have 
run their full course, will have en- 
dured several years of malnutrition 
and, in some cases, the horror of 
famine. In India and China, where 
even in peace times famine and 
plague are frequent visitors, the end 
of the war will find the population 
in desperate need of food. 








Betsey’s Mill 








The task of getting food produc- 
tion in Europe and Asia restored to 
prewar levels, thinks Mr. Mickey, 
will undoubtedly require several 


_years. Agriculture in many parts of 


both continents will, without doubt, 
be seriously impaired if not prac- 
tically ruined. 

ee @ 


FLOUR AND BREAD FOR KIN- 
DERGARTNERS.—You can’t begin 
too young in this age of education 
from cradle to grave. William R. 
Scott, Inc., begins with the kinder- 
garten in his program of providing 
educational helps for the little ones. 
To his “Young Scott” book series he 
has added “This Is the Bread That 
Betsey Ate,” a “behind-the-scene” 
story of our daily bread, written in 
the swinging rhythms of familiar nur- 
sery rhymes. It is a highly colored 
picture book, with mechanics sim- 
plified to the extremely juvenile con- 
ceptions that so often are seen in 
the youngsters’ own crayon work and 
sidewalk chalking. Even so, it seems 
a trifle complicated for the very 
young and rather. too simple for the 
primary folk. While the drawings 
suggest juvenile conceptions of art, 
they are perhaps too much stylized— 
in fact, from this point of view they 
are about as sophisticated as the 
forms used by commercial artists, to 
convey complex ideas to simple or 
sleepy shareholders in large financial 
enterprises. Some of our baker 
friends may object to the cover pic- 
ture which discloses to the kiddies 
that the bread maker has as many 
chins as a fat porker and an avoir- 
dupois of at least 400 lbs. 

But when all is said the book is 
mighty attractive and a good thing. 
It seems correct on the informational 
side. A-sample of the legendry: 
This is the mill where great rollers go 
that grind the flour as light as snow 
that comes to the baker dressed in white 
that adds the yeast, measured just right, 
that raises the sticky, stretchy dough 
that goes through the oven’s fiery glow, 
that bakes the loaf, packaged so gay, 
that rides in the bread truck early each day, 
that comes to the market down the street 
that sells the bread so fresh and sweet, 
that Betsey especially likes to eat. 

¥ Y¥ 

“This Is the Bread That Betsey Ate,” by 
Irma Simonton Black; William R.. Scott, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York City; $1.25. 


Regarding in somewhat puzzled 
manner the exceedingly high cur- 
rent level of food sales at retail, 
Food Field Reporter philosophizes: 
“It certainly looks as if the past 
contention of economists that our 
trouble was not overproduction, but 
underconsumption, was not too far 
off the beam after all.” 


®& ®& & The ancient battle against 
NIGHT BAKING goes on in Brit- 
ain, where wartime needs temporar- 
ily abated the argument. Agitation 
for its abolition grows in volume 
now. The practice is described as 
an economic and social evil. ® ® % 
But the other side of the case is 
urged, too. “Why should this trade,” 
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asks one commentator, “be the only 
one selected for this embargo? Why 
not include transport, mining, fish- 
ing, printing and numerous other 
occupations? This agitation started 
when night work in this trade was 
largely conducted in unsuitable 
places and before machinery. was 
available to do the heavy manual 
tasks, especially dough making, and 
the baker had to continue daytime 
hours in many cases. There is no 
reason why good conditions and 
hours cannot be made to apply to 
necessary work at night in bakeries,” 


The foreign sales manager for an 
American moving picture producer 
returns from a trip to Europe with 
this summed up conviction: “Busi- 
ness men need help now—not in their 
daily negotiations on regular com- 
mercial levels, but in the matter of 
state policy.” Says another some- 
what disillusioned export executive: 
“When Europeans want to do busi- 





The Cover Picture 


Once more are there smiles on the 
faces of some of Europe’s young- 
These two are in France, 
where bread and 
milk are so freely 
marketable again 
as to make shop- 
ping even by chil- 
dren possible. But 
the black markets 
still flourish in 
other parts of 
Europe and chil- 
dren there, shad- 
owed by the dark 
specter of hunger, have less reason 
for smiling. 

& 


sters. 








ness with us they want to do it on 
their own terms and their govern- 
ments back them.” Could these re- 
ports somehow be pertinent to the 
suggéstion, so often made in these 
columns, that what the export four 
trade of the United States needs 
most is a government policy con- 
sciously and aggressively favorable 
to four exports? 


Add to signs and trends of times: 
The California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants Association has okayed 
the establishment of schools of voca- 
tional education for grocers and their 
employees. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND CLUB HOLDS PARTY 


Cleveland, Ohio. — The Cleveland 
Flour Club held its annual Christmas 
party at the Hotel Carter, Dec. 28. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKEHEAD PORTS SET 
GRAIN MOVING RECORD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Three new rec- 
ords for grain movement from Cana- 
dian lakehead ports of Fort William 
and Port Arthur were established 
during the 1945 season of navigation. 
Total grain shipments of 483,700,000 
bus this year surpassed the previous 
record of 456,000,000 bus set in 1944. 
The former record of 312,000,000 bus 
of wheat handled in 1928 was broken 
during the past season when 344,400,- 
000 bus passed down the lakes from 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Oat 
shipments in 1945 were greater by 
some 4,900,000 bus than the previous 
all-time record movement of 80,- 
010,000 bus in 1944. 
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Census Statistics 





(Continued from page 6.) 


reporting program designed to cover 

intercensal periods was only in an 
early stage of development when fur- 

ther progress was stopped by the ad- 
vent of war. 

The bureau’s program contem- 
plates a complete census covering all 
wholesale, retail and service estab- 
lishments (including contract con- 
struction), covering the year 1946. 
This is the earliest year for which 
the “benchmark” statistics of the 
complete census would reflect peace- 
time conditions and at the same time 
permit integration with the census 
of manufactures. Such a census will 
provide information on the number 
and size of establishments by kinds 
of business, sales or receipts, and 
other data shown by small geo- 
graphic areas which will bear di- 
rectly on business problems requir- 
ing market analysis, aid in the direc- 
tion of sales programs, serve as a 
guide in the establishment of new 
businesses and perform a multitude 
of other useful services to the com- 
munity at large. 

Present legislation provides for a 
decennial census of business with the 
next one scheduled to be taken in 
1950 to cover the year 1949. In the 
decade of the 30’s the need for more 
frequent complete descriptions of the 
business Community resulted in a 
series of special censuses financed 
by emergency funds. The result was 
a succession of surveys differing im- 
portantly in scope and content, which 
detracted in substantial measure from 
their usefulness. It is, therefore, 
proposed to conduct the complete 
census of business every five years in 
the future with the first one sched- 
uled to cover activity in the year 
1946. 

Valuable though the complete cen- 
sus will be, it is nevertheless true 
that even in times of peace our econ- 
omy is so dynamic in character that 
there is need for a continuing flow 
of information to keep pace with cur- 
rent developments. To meet these 
requirements, it is proposed to obtain 
annually for intercensal years infor- 
mation on inventories, operating costs 
and other data which will make pos- 
sible analysis of operating experi- 
ence by kind of business. The an- 
nual statistics thus prepared will be 
similar to those obtained from the 
complete census, with the published 
information limited to the United 
States totals, regional areas, states 
and large cities. 

In order to stay abreast of current 
market developments and provide the 
basis for future projections, data 
will also be gathered monthly from 
a representative group of the more 
important types of retail, wholesale 
and service trade establishments. In 
general, the information gathered 
will consist of readily obtainable data 
reflecting the level of business activ- 
ity—the total value of retail sales, 
Service trade receipts, and. wholesale 
‘sales and inventories. These monthly 
Statistics will be published for rough- 
ly the same geographic areas as the 
data made available from the annual 
Surveys, that is, large Cities, states, 
regional areas and United States to- 
tals classified by kind of business. 
Publication of monthly data can be- 
gin within a few months of the time 
that funds become available. 

The current monthly and annual 
program will have the effect of maxi- 
mizing the usefulness of the census 
of business by making it possible to 











hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


We know good milling wheat and where to get it 
—because we are millers ourselves. 
serve your milling wheat needs with expert com- 


petence. 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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IF BUYING 
‘MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 





FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO QFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. ene 



























AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° ‘ 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and ecdoscicigthoapes WHEAT GERM 
We be glad to get ir quotat 
The sii of Wheat Desparation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








THE WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. 
Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 




















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour. Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 













Operating 40 Country Elevators 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


BAY STATE 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Millers fe HARD SPRING 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’' Makes‘the’*Best*Rye’*Flour’”’ 














carry forward the bench mark sta- 


- tistics established. The monthly sur- 


veys will be of particular impor- 
tance in providing an improved ba- 
sis for the estimate of the level, 
trend and composition of consumer 
expenditures—information needed not 
only by business but also by gov- 
ernment in connection with the es- 
tablishment of sound fiscal policy and 
the determination of the related na- 
tional income and product estimates. 

In short, the program is designed 
to provide the-factual basis needed 
to deal with the distribution prob- 
lems facing American business. Not 
only must the ground lost during 
the war be recovered but the ground- 
work must be laid for a continuing 
and unprecedented expansion of mar- 
keting and selling enterprise. If the 
goal of high production and employ- 
ment is to be achieved outlets to ab- 
sorb the country’s manufacturing 
and agricultural output must be es- 
tablished. 


Population and Consumer Markets 


The program of the Census Bu- 
reau also recognizes the vital need 
of business for consumer market data 
to use in conjunction with statistics 
on the production and distribution 
of goods and services. 
that the changes in consumer mar- 
kets in the postwar period will in- 
volve large numbers of people afd 
extend over a considerable period of 
time. Hence, up-to-date knowledge 
regarding their extent and character 
will be of prime importance in busi- 
ness planning. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
apparent that the nation is no longer 
at a stage where its needs for infor- 
mation on the population and its 
activities can be met by a decennial 
census of the population. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that the complete 
census of population, including hous- 
ing and the labor force, be conducted 
quinquennially instead of decennially. 
Data will be collected annually on a 
sample basis in order to show, for 
cities of 100,000 or more and for 
states, the year-to-year shifts in pop- 
ulation, housing, employment, occu- 
pation and industry. Decisions re- 
garding expansion of production or 
of distribution outlets, estimates of 
sales potentials, and the establish- 
ment of advertising and marketing 
organizations will be greatly aided by 
comprehensive figures on how many 
people live in a particular area, and 
what their characteristics are. 

Annual surveys of the distribution 
of consumer income are also planned 
to assist producers and marketers in 
adjusting their programs. The cur- 
rently available monthly reports on 
the national labor force will be sup- 
plemented by the inauguration of a 
new program for labor force statis- 
tics which will make available on a 
quarterly basis figures on employ- 
ment and unemployment for each of 
50 major local labor market areas and 
for the largest industrial states. This 
series will not only make available 
over-all measures of the number em- 
ployed and unemployed in important 
cities and states but will also make 
possible a more complete analysis of 
the composition of the labor force 
including part-time employees, dura- 
tion of unemployment, and character- 
istics of the unemployed. Publica- 
tion of such information can begin 
early in 1946 if funds become avail- 
able. 

General Summary 

The sections above highlight those 
parts of the proposed census pro- 
gram changes of greatest direct in- 
terest to businessmen. For purposes 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








It is clear’ 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Rising Feed Costs Seen as Best 
Method of Controlling Feed Use 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—That legal in- 
flation in feed prices has arrived in 
the form of the higher prices which 
are being charged for protein based 
mixes and will eventually result in 
liquidation of excessive poultry and 
livestock numbers, was the opinion 
advanced by a responsible feed in- 
dustry representative to a group of 
feed industry and government offi- 
cials from the agencies interested in 
the current dilemma confronting the 
feed industry, at an informal session 
held here last week. 

This same. gentleman protested 
that the feed industry would make 
a serious mistake in asking that 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture controls be reinstated over 
the distribution and production of 
proteins. Such a request would pri- 
marily provide the government with 
an adequate precedent for the insti- 
tution of similar controls at some 
later date and would not accomplish 
the purpose intended for them at 
this time. 

As against this opposition to an 
order, advocates of temporary gov- 
ernment controls now to stabilize 
conditions stated that the proposed 
control plan was merely a budgeting 
of supplies so that they could be used 
in an orderly manner during the bal- 
ance of the feeding year. The budget 
idea would regulate the consumption 
of proteins over the whole feed year 
and in so doing would make any 
liquidation of poultry and livestock 
less onerous to the producer, it was 
claimed. 


Economic Pressure a Control 


To observers of ‘the discussion of 
the current situation it appeared that 
opponents and advocates of further 
government controls had this point 
in common and that is that economic 
pressure alone will effect a liquida- 
tion of poultry and livestock num- 
bers.‘ The development of higher 
priced protein based mixes is, in 
itself, a factor which will influence 
liquidation of excessive animal con- 
suming units and particularly those 
owned by marginal producers who 
would not be able to maintain pro- 
duction in the face of rising costs 
of feed. 

Invocation of further government 
controls over proteins was seen as 
only the first step in a whole series 
of government actions which would 
be made necessary. This assertion 
was made after it was claimed that 
while today the protein shortage was 
the major problem, the institution 
of further government controls over 
proteins would quickly lead to simi- 
lar government controls over carbo- 
hydrates. One factor that is being 
overlooked by feed industry represen- 
tatives who were impressed by the 
previous effectiveness of WFO 9 is 
that under that order the govern- 
ment had important quantities of 
feed wheat to deal out to hardship 
cases under the order. Today the 
government ‘has no such stockpile 
of feed wheat to serve as an exhaust 
valve when demand pressure de- 
Velops. 

Government officials admit that 
many hardship appeals under a re- 
instated order would have to be 
heard, and acted upon and there is 
no accurate estimate of how large a 


volume of protein would be affected 
under such appeals. 


Might. Bring More Controls 


The discussion also brought out 
the admission that the budget idea 
was an appealing one but that it did 
not cover all aspects of the situation, 
such as, for example, the possibility 
that carbohydrates might quickly 
work themselves into the same posi- 
tion that now concerns proteins. If 
that condition did develop it might 
be necessary for the government to 
budget or control carbohydrates. 
Such a condition would bring a sharp 
reaction, in protests from farmers 
and others, who, it was admitted, 
used considerably more straight 
grain than proteins. Opposition of 
this kind would be aimed at govern- 
ment control in general and if and 
when that condition developed it was 
feared that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might place the blame on the 
feed industry for permitting the con- 
dition to occur. 

Another criticism of the reinstate- 
ment of government controls was 
that it was actually an attempt to 
ration feed, which according to latest 
government statements, is in ade- 
quate supply. This development re- 
vealed that industry representatives 
were inclined to believe that official 
USDA reports on feed supplies are 
inaccurate and do not show the true 
condition. If the government wheat 
export program even attains the high 
goal set by the government most of 
those present at the informal con- 
ference agreed that a still sizable 
carry-over of wheat would remain at 
the end of the crop year and it was 
doubted that the 30,000,000-bu export 
goal could be- reached. 

To opponents of the reinstatement 
of government controls over proteins, 
the problem boiled itself down to 
this common question: Did the gov- 
ernment have the authority to tell 
any person how many hogs he could 
raise and was that condition one 
which the feed industry wanted to 
advocate? 


Industry the Complainants 

Conversations over industry condi- 
tions revealed that protests over 
present conditions now being received 
at the USDA did not come from 
feeders, but from segments of the 
feed industry itself.. On the basis of 
that admission, the duty of the USDA 
to attempt to ration any type of 
feed at this time was challenged. 
This challenge was supported by the 
comment that present high priced 
protein based mixes were effecting 
the elimination of marginal produc- 
ers of livestock and poultry from 
the over-all demand and bringing 
about an economic correction which 
could not be avoided. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REPORT ON BEMIS DISPUTE 
TO BE SUBMITTED JAN. 15 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A fact-finding 
commission appointed by Gov. Ed- 
ward J. Thye of Minnesota was 
granted a 12-day extension of time 
in which to submit its report on the 
dispute between management and la- 
bor at the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant 
here. 

The workers, members of CIO Tex- 
tile Workers Union, voted -Nov.-29 in 
favor of striking in an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 





tions Board. Issues in the dispute 


. are wages, a common contract. ter- 


mination date for the contracts at all 
11 Bemis plants involved, and joint 
negotiations for all plants instead of 
individual plant negotiations. 

The commission expects to submit 
its report to Governor Thye on Jan. 
15. Both sides to the dispute agreed 
to the time extension, which delays a 
strike by the workers. 





Cuban Subsidy 


(Continued from page 9.) 


island, but United States mills are 
demanding that contracts include a 
clause which will protect them in the 
event the domestic flour subsidy pro- 
gram is terminated before the con- 
tracts are completed. This has had 
a tendency to slow up bookings, since 
it is difficult for the Cuban consum- 
ers to understand why they might be 
assessed an additional premium at 
some later date. 

Cuban importers are said to have 
petitioned the Cuban government to 
guarantee additional subsidy pay- 
ments in the event the United States 
domestic subsidy is terminated. They 
contend that it is not fair to expect 
private importers to take the risk 
of violating Office of Price Adminis- 
tration ceiling regulations by paying 
the additional 74c sack which would 
result from subsidy termination in 
the United States. 

Neither do they believe they should 
be expected to stand such out-of- 
pocket losses. United States mills 
are inclined to agree that the re- 
sponsibility of subsidy protection is 
that of the Cuban government, but 
are taking the stand that it is up to 
the Cuban importers to carry the 
ball. As yet the Cuban Congress has 
made no statement about this phase. 

It is reported that some delay 
in approval of the subsidy by the 
Cuban Congress was caused by a 
protest from Canadian representa- 
tives against the exclusion of Canada 
from the proposed program. It was 
also reported that United States 
mills grinding Canadian wheat in 
bond requested that flour from such 
wheat be included in the Cuban sub- 
sidy program. 

Meanwhile, the over-all export de- 
mand fer flour continues far in excess 
of the actual volume of business be- 
ing done. In the first place, mills 
are unable to offer as much flour as 
is wanted by foreign governments, 
due to their heavy previous commit- 
ments, and secondly, most of the 
foreign buyers are reluctant to agree 
to the protective clause insisted upon 
by mills to guarantee redress in the 
event the domestic subsidy is ter- 
minated. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


VITALITY MILLS FIRE 
CAUSES $200,000 LOSS 


Chicago, Ill.—Vitality Mills, Inc., 
suffered a loss of about $200,000 when 
its feed mill at Norris, Ill., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire Jan. 2. 
Origin of the fire is not yet known, 
but the plant was in operation when 
the fire started. 

The plant at Norris was started 
about a year ago. Vitality Mills has 
other plants at Chicago and Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The fire is the third serious loss 
suffered by the trade in Illinois re- 
cently. Other fire losses were caused 
to the plants of Wiedlocher & Sons, 
Springfield, Ill., and Dewein at For- 
syth, Ill. 





Wheat Parity Up 
Ie to New 25-Year 
High Level 


Washington, D. C.— Parity prices 
for most farm commodities had a 
further advance in the month ended 
Dec. 15 and on that date prices re- 
ceived by farmers stood at a 25-year 
high. Advance in parity for wheat 
and corn last month was ic bu, but 
as previously stated it will not affect 
OPA ceilings for these grains. 

The monthly department of agri- 
culture report said parity price in- 
dex took a 1-point jump between 
Nov. 15 and Dec. 15 and now stands 
at 176% of the 1910-14 average. 
This was the third 1-point rise in the 
parity figure during the last four 
months and brings the parity level 
to 5 points above that for December, 
1944, and to highest Jevel since 1920. 

Index of prices received by farm- 
ers rose two points during the past 
month and now stands at 207% of 
the base period. This represents a 
10-point rise in the past four months. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follows 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1945 1945 1944 


WOE | case sya ed $ 1.56 $ 1.55 $ 1.51 
Ol ea Say re re 1.13 1.12 1.10 
SIRRR db véerasianee 702 -698 682 
| see yea os 1.09 1,08 1.06 
PO bes pcceana ees 1.27 1.26 1.23 
Gr. Sorgh., cwt .. anece 2.12 2.07 
WO Dice tsb bb 8 2.97 2.96 2.8 
Cottes,. 1B) scenic -2182 .2170 -2120 
ROO. CWE 0.0 :0:0:50 12.80 12.70 12.40 
Eggs, doz ....... -465 47 -442 
Chickens, Ib .... -201 -20 -195 
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PACIFIC WHEAT OFFERS 
REMAIN DISAPPOINTING 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Offerings of 
cash wheat the first week of the new 
year have been disappointing in vol- 
ume, the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
reports. A few farmers who have 
been waiting for Jan. 1 are offering, 
but. such offerings are scarce. Lack 
of boxcars for moving wheat from 
the interior to mills is becoming more 
and more alarming, with acute short- 
ages developing and some loss in 
milling operation has resulted. This 
situation true in loading 
forward agitators Shipments are 
being delayed’ awaiting boxcar equip- 
ment. 

With the subsidy unchanged, some 
flour purchases are being made, main- 
ly fill-in type, although inquiries con- 
tinue in the export field. Washing- 
ton observers indicate a change in 
sentiment with respect to price con- 
trol. Congress is seriously consider- 
ing the extension beyond June 30, 
all of which may include the exten- 
sion of the subsidy. beyond the pre- 
viously anticipated termination date. 

The Quartermaster Corps at Oak- 
land was in the market for 12,000,000 
Ibs of flour last week for January- 
February delivery. Mills, ordinarily 
active participants in this business, 
were reluctant to quote, due to the 
shortage of wheat and inability to 
move shipments on schedule, due to 
lack of transportation. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGES BAG FIRM 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Arrow 
Bag Co., 1144 NW 4, Oklahoma City, 
was damaged by fire which swept 
the plant Dec. 31 with a loss of $75,- 
000. The company handles cotton 
and burlap bags. The plarit is be- 
ing reconditioned and will resume 
business soon, E, Lee Kennedy, man- 
ager, said. 
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Herman H. Birkemeyer 


HALF-CENTURY MAN—Herman H. 
Birkemeyer has retired as superin- 
tendent for the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Corp., after over 50 years’ 
service. with that company. He has 
been succeeded by R. O. Dibb, head 
miller for Springfield, who started 
milling in Minnesota, but worked for 
many years in Iowa and Nebraska. 


COTTON INDUSTRY LEADER. — 
H. P. Claussen, who has long been 
active in the cotton industry, was re- 


H. P. Claussen 


cently elected a director of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. He is director 
of the cotton department of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 


HEADS BATES BRANCH—Jerome 
(Jerry) Taylor, who has been con- 
nected with the grain business for 
17 years, has been named manager 
of the Omaha, Neb., office recently 
opened by the Bates Grain Co., Kan- 
sas Oity. For the past eight years 
he had operated the Jerome Taylor 
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Jerome (Jerry) Taylor 


Commission Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
prior to that was with the Stratton 
Grain Co. in St. Joseph. The Taylor 
family history is closely connected 
with the grain business, both Mr. 
Taylor’s father and grandfather be- 
ing associated with the grain trade, 
his father as St. Joseph manager for 
the Strattén firm. 

EXCHANGE HEAD—Ralph E. Nye, 
vice president of the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., has been 





Ralph E. Nye 


named president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis. He has been 
a member of the exchange since 1921. 
Other officers elected were H. R. 
Diercks, Cargill, liic., first vice presi- 
dent, and H. E. Halliday, C. H. Wil- 
liamson & Co., second vice president. 
Chosen..as directors for two-year 
terms were R. E. Lungstras, Dixie 
Mills Co., W. H. Woods, Jr., and H. 
F. Beckmann, Carter Com. Co. The 
election was held Jan. 9. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 








A farewell luncheon for Harold C. 
Langerud, general agent, freight de- 
partment, Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway, will be held 
at the Minneapoiis Traffic Club, Jan. 
14. Mr. Langerud has been named 
general agent for his road at Cleve- 


land. 
& 


Fred H. Brinkman, Chicago branch 
credit manager for General Mills, Inc., 
retired Jan. 1 after more than 45 years 
of service with this company. Mr. 
Brinkman was active for many years 
in the Flour Jobbers Exchange, Chi- 
cago credit organization, and served 
several terms as an officer. 


Frank E. Church, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
has returned from New York City, 
where he spent the holidays with his 
daughter. 

Ms 


A. C. Remele, vice president of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association at.its annual 
meeting Jan. 3. Frank B. Townsend, 
traffic director, was made executive 
vice president. D. E. Fraser of the 
Cereal Grading Co. and J. F. Adams 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. are 
the other vice presidents. P. E. 
Paquette, Osborne-McMillan Eleva- 
tor Co., is treasurer. 


S. H. Peterson, northwest repre- 
sentative of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
returned to his duties after six weeks’ 
hospitalization and convalescence 


from serious injuries received Nov. 
17 while hunting in northern Minne- 
sota. 

* 


Lt. Com. Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Jr., 
who has served in the navy for the 
past five years, has been retired to 
inactive duty, and has rejoined the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind. 

* 


Peter R. Nehemkis, Newark, N. J., 
flour broker, left early in December 
for Palm Beach and will return north 
the end of January. 

cs 


David S. Jackman, Jr., son of the 
vice president and general manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
spent a week beginning Jan. 2 in 
New York with Mrs. Jackman. He 
will join the organization at the 
Cherryvale plant on Feb. 1. He was 
recently discharged from the army. 

® 


John Kreig of the Kreig Flour & 
Feed Brokerage Co., Nashville, in St. 
Thomas Hospital, is considered seri- 
ously ill. 

* 


W. M. Skidmore, recently named 
sales manager for the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., has gone to Co- 
lumbia, S. C., to accompany his 
family to its new home in Yukon. 

& 

Earl Nichols, Oklahoma City, treas- 
urer of Merit Mills, feed manufactur- 
er, has received the annual award 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for 1945, as its outstanding member. 
The award is a gold key which will be 


presented to Mr. Nichols at a club 
luncheon Jan. 15. In addition to be- 
ing an official of the mill, he is the 
president of the Oklahoma Seedmen’s 
Association. 

« 

Mrs. Fred Borries, wife of Fred 
Borries, manager of the Nashville 
office of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who 
has been convalescent for six weeks 
at Martinsville, Ind., has returned 
home. 

@ 


W. V. Calvert, production manager 
for the Hopkinsville, Ky., and John- 
son City, Tenn., plants of General 
Mills, Inc., visited Nashville recently. 

® 


Bibb Gambill, manager, Snell Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, recently visited 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., owner of the Snell mill. 

. 


Logan P. Johnson, secretary, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visit- 
ing his trade connections in Ohio. 

* 


W. C. Baird of the Baird Broker- 
age Co., Nashville, has been at home 
a week with influenza. 


& 
E. A. Wall, president of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 


Kansas, started the new year with 
influenza, but is now back at his 
desk. Mill office forces throughout 
central Kansas have been hard hit 
by the epidemic. 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Mrs. Burrall and 


their son, Harrison C. Burrall, will 
leave Jan. 14 for a vacation at their 
St. Cloud, Fla. home. Harrison 
was recently discharged from the 
army after three years’ service in 
the Pacific. 


Patrick J. Gallagher, who has re- 
tired after 40 years of service with 
the Chase Bag Co., was recently hon- 
ored at a banquet and presented with 
a gold watch in recognition of his 
service. The oldest employee in 
terms of service in the New Orleans 
branch, Mr. Gallagher came from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to help open the 
New Orleans plant in 1925, and since 
that time has been foreman of the 
plant’s manufacturing department. 


C. B. Moore, vice president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and E. B. Sewell, Jr., manager of the 
Willis Norton Co., Wichita, were in 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 4, attending the 
funeral of J. L. Yergler, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co. 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
with his wife and daughter from 
South Dakota where they spent the 
holidays with Mr. Colfix’s parents. 


Harry R. DeVore of H. W. DeVore 
& Co., Toledo, Ohio, grain firm, spent 
Christmas in Washington, D. C., with 
his son, Robert, who is on the edi- 
torial staff of Collier’s and was for- 
merly on the Washington Post. 
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“WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
i i i i i il 


Frederick M. Atkinson, president 
of the Atkinson Milling Co., and 
Donald E. Rogers, Jr., former vice 
president of the company, recently 
returned to Minneapolis after having 
served three years in the Navy. Mr. 
Rogers, who was released with the 
rank of lieutenant commander, has 
taken up his old duties in the sales 
department. Mr. Atkinson, a lieuten- 
ant, has not as yet been released, and 
is attached to the Wold-Chamberlain 
naval base, Minneapolis. 


* 


Lt. (j.g.) W. J. deWinter, Jr., has 
been released by the Navy,.and will 
assume his old duties as assistant 
export manager for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. For 
the past year he has been stationed 
at Guam, where he was acting har- 
bor master. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS GOODLANDER MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo. — William J. 
James, recently discharged from the 
armed services, has been appointed 
Arkansas representative of the Good- 
lander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas. Mr, James, who is on terminal 
leave until Jan. 18, served with the 
45th infantry division, participating 
in the African campaign, as well as 
the invasion of Sicily and Italy, and 
finally in. the campaign § through 
France and Germany. Before the 
war, Mr. James was with Genera] 
Mills, Inc. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT SCHAFER RETURNS 
TO OPA AS ECONOMIST 


Washington, D. C.—Robert Schafer 
of the buying research department 
of Pillsbury Mills of Minneapolis, will 
return to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Washington as economist 
of the food division after the first of 
the year on a three-month leave of 
absence from Pillsbury. From 1941 
until August, 1944, he was economist 
and acting head of the flour section 
of the OPA in Washington. 

At Pillsbury Mr. Schafer worked 
primarily with the grain, feed and 
buying departments. Returning to 
the OPA in Washington, he will as- 
sist Colin S. Gordon, vice president 
of Quaker Oats, with whom Mr. 














Robert Schafer 
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Schafer worked when Mr. Gordon 
was chief of the OPA grain products 
branch. 

A veteran in the OPA, Mr. Schafer 
had a part in preparing Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 
covering the flour industry and wrote 
the entire statement of consideration 
justifying this order. He performed 
similar work on the wheat ceiling 
regulation No. 487 and is responsible 
for that part of the statement of con- 
siderations which justifies the current 
grain marketing system of the coun- 
try as well as futures trading. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROTHERS BUY HOMER MILL 

Homer, Mich.—The former Cort- 
right Flour and Feed Mill here was 
sold to Kahlbaum Bros., Carleton, 
Mich., Jan. 2. The mill, which has 
operated continuously since 1887, 
will continue its operation as a flour 
and feed--mill. under the supervision 
of Monte E. Kahlbaum and Warren 
S. Kahlbaum. Gerald Mieden, who 
has been associated with Kahlbaum 
Bros. for the past 18 years, will 
manage the mill. Plans include the 
installation of new feed grinding 
equipment. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. M. SIVERTSON, PIONEER 
MINNESOTA MILLER, DIES 


S. M. Sivertson, 85, one of the 
founders of the Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co., died Jan. 5. He was 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the company. While not in good 
health for a long time, his end was 
hastened by a fall about a month 
ago, in which he sustained a broken 
pelvis bone. 

With the late Marcus Johnson, 
Mr. Sivertson organized the Crooks- 
ton Milling Co. in 1903. He was at 
that time secretary-treasurer of the 
Red Lake Falls Milling Co., which 
was another of Mr. Johnson’s inter- 
ests. When the Red Lake Falls mill 
burned in 1910, he moved to Crooks- 
ton, and served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Crookston mill until within 
the last year, when he retired and 
was named chairman of the board. 

Mr. Sivertson was born in Norway 
and came to the United States with 
his parents when he was nine years 
of age. During his 35 years’ resi- 
dence in Crookston he was an active 
participant in civic affairs, served as 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was for many years a 
director of the local building and 
loan association. 

A daughter, Miss Helen Sivertson, 
of Crookston, is his only survivor. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—Field Workers of the 
Wheat Flour Institute assembled in 
Chicago for their annual conference 
last week. Since 1935 these field 
workers have traveled extensively in 
every state of the union, meeting 
with professional home economists 
including food page and radio station 
editors,* extension workers, home 
service workers of the utilities com- 
panies, university faculties, and other 
influential groups. They are con- 
stantly engaged in making personal 
contacts, delivering lectures, and in 
performing a great deal of demon- 
stration work. 

At present the staff is composed of 
Miss See Rice, southern states rep- 
resentative; Mrs. Jeannette Hen- 
dricks, western states representative, 
and Miss Pauline Girard, eastern 
states representative. The Central 

















States position is vacant at the pres- 
ent time but is expected to be filled 
in the near future. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

FIELD SECRETARY JOINS FIRM 

Ralph Welch, field secretary of the 
North Dakota farm bureau, is now 
associated with the Atwood-Larson 
Co., grain commission firm, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He will make his head- 
quarters in Fargo, but will continue 
as secretary of several North Dakota 


farm agencies. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION SPECIALIST 
JOINS BAKING INSTITUTE 


Dr. Edward L. Holmes, formerly 
chief inspector for the Food and 
Drug Administration at Buffalo, has 
joined the American Institute of 








Dr. Edward L. Holmes 


Baking, Chicago, to manage the in- 
stitute’s sanitation program and to 
cover, in response to many requests, 
the sanitation field in the School of 
Baking curriculum. 

A graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Dr. Holmes received his ad- 
vanced degree from McGill Univer- 
sity after chemistry graduate work 
there and at Yale. He had been 
with the FDA 10 years. 

Dr. Holmes lays most violations 
of sanitary regulations to misunder- 
standing and lack of information. 
Bulletins and demonstrations will be 
utilized in the AIB campaign. 


DEATHS 


J. O. Phillips, 77, former sales man- 
ager for the Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., died on Christmas 
day in an Oklahoma City hospital. 
Mr. Phillips was connected with the 
mill for 30 years before his retire- 
ment a few years ago. 


Frank H. Peavey Wells, 40, son of 
Frederick B. Wells, Sr., president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
died Jan. 4 in Pittsburgh. He had 
been in ill health since a medical dis- 
charge from the army 18 months 
ago. 


Job D. Turner, Sr., head of the feed 
and fertilizer department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky., and veteran 
state feed control official, died Jan. 1 
of a heart attack. 
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Henry Gauer 


HENRY GAUER RETIRES 
FROM RICHARDSON & SONS 


Winnipeg, Man.—James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. have announced the 
retirement, Dec. 31, of Henry Gauer, 


‘ manager of its Winnipeg Export Of- 


fice, president of Eastern Terminal 
Elevator Co. and a director of the 
Pioneer Grain Co. 

During his 43. years’ association 
with the Richardson firm, Mr. Gauer 
was manager of the commission de- 
partment for a time and later man- 
ager of the western branch offices 
for 25 years. He was president of 
the Winnipeg. Grain Exchange in 
1937-38. 

D. G. Thomson, assistant manager 
of the Winnipeg Export since 1925, 
associated with Mr. Gauer for more 
than 30 years, will succeed him as 
manager of the Winnipeg Export. 
G. Paterson, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Montreal Export office 
of the firm, will succeed Mr. Thom- 
son in the Winnipeg office. 

Managers of the Richardson of- 
fices across Canada honored Mr. 
Gauer at a dinner in the Royal Al- 
exander Hotel, Jan. 5. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gauer expect to spend several months 
in California before returning to their 
home here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GTA CO-OP HEARING 
REOPENS IN ST. PAUL 


A hearing is under way in St. Paul 
this week, before the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, to 
determine whether or not the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion is entitled to do business as a 
grain commission merchant. The 
charge has been made that the Farm- 
ers Union sells grain to itself—con- 
trary to law—that was consigned to 
it as a commission merchant, and 
that its license to do business should 
therefore be revoked. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REJOINS KING MIDAS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Dean Syver- 
son, recently discharged from the 
navy, rejoined King Midas Flour 

Mills, Dec. 15, as special representa- 

tive for the New England territory 

with headquarters at Springfield, 

Mass. Mr. Syverson served four 

years in the navy. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. PAUL BAKERS TO DANCE 
The annual dinner-dance and in- 

stallation of new officers of.the As- 

sociated Bakers of St. Paul, Minn., 
will be held at Ramaley’s ballroom, 

the evening of Jan. 12. 
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en Army Contract Termination 
Set Pattern for Millers to Fi low 


Nahin Tll.—A wianbbes of contract 
términations have been negotiated 
between flour mills and representa- 
tives of the U. S. Army in the past 
few weeks. In practically all of the 
cases, there had been no decline in 
the wheat market since the flour was 
sold and there was no wheat market 
loss to be included in the settlement. 

The ‘subsidy rate had been in- 
creased, however, and the resulting 
subsidy loss was accepted by the 
army’s representative for inclusion in 
the claim. 

Other items included in the claims 
included: 

1.—Carrying charges of 1/30th 
cent per bushel per day from the 
date of sale to the date of termina- 
tion. 

2.—Twenty-five cents per ton was 
allowed on flour already ground out 
but not shipped to cover administra- 
tion and handling costs in connection 
with feeding the flour back in the 
stream. The army also allowed 30c 
per sack for remilling and a profit of 
10c per sack on the flour that had 
been ground. 

3.—Interest on the investment in 
wheat. 

4.—A flat sum for expenses inci- 
dental to termination and administra- 
tion. 

5.—Loss on bags, represented by 
the difference between the cost of the 
bags and their salvage value. 

No allowance was made for poten- 
tial profit on flour not manufactured. 

“The list should not be construed 
as excluding other items of cost which 
are properly allocable to the termi- 
nated contract,” an official of the 
Millers National Federation stated. 
The items listed merely represent 
those which have been accepted by 
the army in actual settlements. A 
miller who in the future has a gov- 
ernment flour contract terminated 
may use this list as a starting point 
and negotiate on any other items 
which he deems proper.” 
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Termination Basis 
Different for 
New Type Contract 


Washington, D. C. — Flour con- 
tratts with the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration or the Quarter- 
master Corp, U. S. Army, that con- 
tain a provision for determination of 
price at time of delivery will be ex- 
cluded from the computation of the 
amount of net forward sales as of 
the day preceding date of notice of 
contract termination. 

This type of contract is designed 
to protect millers against the loss 
of subsidy in the event the subsidy 
program is modified or terminated 
before the contract is completed. 

“The recent use of this type of 
contract has given rise to a number 
of questions,” Washington officials of 
the Millers National Federation 
state. “Exclusion of such contracts 
is made for the obvious reason that 
the miller is not entitled to the pay- 
ment of the subsidy twice.” 

Therefore, since the contract pro- 
vides for the collection of the amount 
of the subsidy from the buyer, the 
contract is excluded from those con- 
tracts on which the miller will col- 
lect from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., it was explained. 

“Even though such contracts are 
excluded from the closing net for- 


ward sales position, the original sale 
should be reported to the RFC in 
the month in which the sale is made, 
and the amount of the subsidy to be 
collected from the government. prior 
to termination of the program is 
fixed by the rate in effect at the time 
the sale is made,” the officials ad- 
vised. 

The amount to be collected from the 
buyer, in the event the contract runs 
beyond the termination of the: sub- 
sidy program, is also fixed by the 
subsidy rate in effect at the time the 
sale was made. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Ten Industry Leaders 
Chosen to PlanGMA 


Postwar Program 


New York, N. Y.—An executive 
committee of 10 high ranking indus- 
try leaders will serve the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., in 
its reorientation program of postwar 
developments. The men appointed 
by Paul S. Willis, president, are:.O. 
E. Jones, vice president, Swift & Co; 
Donald B. Lourie, vice president, 
Quaker Oats Co; Austin S, Igleheart, 
president, General Foods Corp; Wil- 
liam F. Redfield, president, Hills Bros. 
Co; B. E. Snyder, treasurer, R. B. 
Davis Co; Hanford Main, president, 
Loose-Wiles Baking Co; Alvah E. 
Dawson, president,.Bon Ami Co; H. 
W. Roden, president, American Home 
Foods, Inc; Mark Upson, general 
sales manager, Procter & Gamble. 








Wheat Export Group 





(Continued from page 9.) 


liberated areas of Europe, it will be 
necessary to increase monthly ship- 
ments of wheat from the United 
States from the 1945 rate of 750,000 
tons monthly to a rate of 1,000,000 
tons monthly, or 6,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. 

Total stated minimum require- 
ments of liberated areas and other 
countries for the first half of 1946 
are 17,000,000 tons, Of this ‘otal, 
the highest goal that appears capa- 
ble of attainment from the four ma- 
jor supplying countries—the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina—is only 12,000,000 tons. Half of 
this amount, or about 6,000,000 tons, 
is expected to come from the United 
States. 


Wheat Still on Farms 

Shipment of 6,000,000 tons of 
wheat from the United States would 
mean the movement, handling and 
transport of about 225,000,000 bus, 
most of which are now located on 
the farms and in the local elevators. 
of the central, north central and 
northwestern states. The main bot- 
tleneck in shipment of wheat is the 
difficulty of co-ordinating shipments 
between local elevators, main ter- 
minals and ports. 

Action was taken by the OWMR 
in December to expedite the ship- 
ment of coal to liberated areas. In 
spite of concerted action by the gov- 
ernment, however, of the 1,395,000 
tons of coal which this country had 
intended to export to liberated areas 
in December, 1945, only 1,047,000 
tons were exported in that month. 
Secondary only to the urgency of 
fulfilling the wheat: program will be 


that..of making. up deficits «in: coal 
shipments... 

Mr. .Snyder’s letter to Cap tain 
Conway, -establishing the committee 
and outlining its functions, follows: 
“Dear Captain Conway: 

“The State Department has called 
my attention to the fact that our 
exports of wheat are falling seriously 
behind schedule. 

“This situation was discussed at 
a meeting in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion on Dec. 
29. There was a review of the dif- 
ficulties that are impeding our de- 
liveries of wheat—difficulties occur- 
ring from the point of origin clear 
through to the point of final delivery. 
It was the consensus of the meet- 
ing that continuous co-ordinated ac- 
tion is necessary in order to over- 
come these difficulties. It was pro- 
posed that a Committee on Export 
Transportation be established:'to in- 
sure the fulfillment of the wheat 
program; the coal program, also of 
great importance, should likewise re- 
ceive consideration, but particular- 
ly urgent attention should be given 
to the movement of wheat. This 
committee would perform essentially 
the same function as was performed 
under your chairmanship by the Sub- 
committee on Transportation of the 
Interagency Committee on Foreign 
Shipments established last March. It 
is my view that the prompt forma- 
tion of such a committee is again 
essential. 

“I therefore call on you to act 
as a chairman of a Committee on 
Export Transportation and I am ask- 
ing the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War to designate 
representatives to serve on the com- 
mittee with you and to use the full 
authority of their offices to insure 
the success of these basic export 
programs. Representatives of other 
agencies should be brought in when 
their assistance is needed. 

“You are aware that exports of 
coal are also falling behind schedule. 
I am asking your committee to take 
effective steps to increase exports 
of both wheat and coal; but primary 
attention should be given to wheat 
at this time to prevent widespread 
hunger and disease. In general terms 
your committee should insure the 
continuous and effective co-ordina- 
tion of the inland shipments, load- 
ing, ocean shipments and unloading 
of the basic export commodities in 
accordance with established sched- 
ules. When necessary, the commit- 
tee may establish export priorities. 

“Please’ keep me advised current- 
ly of your program and call on me 
for any assistance that is needed. 

“I am confident that your com- 
mittee will attain the same fine rec- 
ord of accomplishment that the 
Subcommittee on _ Transportation 


achieved last spring under your 
chairmanship. 

“Sincerely, 

JOHN W. SNYDER, 


Director.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PORTER GOES TO CHICAGO 

Chicago, Ill. — R. E. Porter has 
been transferred from the Buffalo of- 
fices of the’ Standard Milling Co. to 
the company’s ‘headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Porter will be, in the sales 
department and will succeed F: K. 
Sheets, who left recently to become 
assistant sales manager for Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 





January 8, 1946 


British Dock Strike 
Averted: Workers 
Get Pay Increase 


London, Eng.—(By Cable) — An 
agreement has been reached between 
the National Association of - Port 
Employers and representatives of the 
Dock Workers’ Union which raises 
the basic wage of the workers to 19 
shillings per day, retroactive to Nov. 
26, 1945. 

This wage settlement is in agree- 
ment with the recommendations of 
a board of inquiry: 

The agreement also provides for 
setting up of a  decasualization 
scheme, annual vacations with pay 
and payment for statutory and pro- 
claimed holidays. The fullest meas- 
ure of output was specified as one of 
the essential conditions of the con- 
tract. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRACTICALLY NO SALES 
ON COTTON BAG TEXTILES 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton bag tex- 
tiles last week were about complete- 
ly withdrawn in selling, but there is 
expected to be some business booked 
early for this quarter during the cur- 
rent week in accordance with M-317A 
provisions. There has been heavy de- 
mand from several sources in the 
market recently for the 38%-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard Class A print cloth, 
but very few supplies were obtain- 
able. It was questioned how much 
of these will be obtained by bag men 
over the next few months, as there 
is no set-aside requirement on print 
cloths and they are in heavy demand 
for export and the CC-rated ap- 
parel programs. 

The burlap market here entered 
complete confusion last week with 
the dropping of the CRMB allocations 
and a cable silence from Calcutta as 
to forward procedure. The govern- 
ment announced over the holiday 
that the CRMB had been dissolved 
as its authority expired and that al- 
locations of Calcutta burlap to world 
markets ended as of Dec. 31. 

It now is presumably up to the In- 
dian government to determine its 
export program and agents here 
promptly cabled their Calcutta ship- 
pers for information as to export 
plans in the primary market. Up 
to late last week, however, there had 
been a complete silence. Importers 
considered this the result of a cable 
jam and delays while the Indian 
government works out its plans. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid early shipment prices 
of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 16.30, as compared with 17.55 
a year ago. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN FIRE HALTED 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Fire in the 
Republic elevator in northeast Min- 

neapolis, Jan. 3, was confined to the 
corn drying department, with a mini- 
mum of damage. It-might have been 
serious since the adjoining. storage 
space contained about 300,000 bus of 
corn, but. the fire department was 
able to’ confine’ it: to the floor where 
it originated. 
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Farm Wheat Sales 


(Continued from page 9.) 


duction in income tax rates for 1946 
caused many farmers to withhold 
marketing of wheat during the last 
three months of the year. We hear 
comments both ways on this point, 
but it should not take more than 
a couple of weeks or so to deter- 
mine to what extent the tax ques- 
tion affected the movement of wheat 
from the farms. Millers at country 
points and those with country ele- 
vator lines will soon be able to de- 
termine whether the lower income 
tax rates this year will expedite the 
movement of wheat to primary mar- 
kets. A good movement at this time 
might very well relieve the immedi- 
ate situation, but at the expense of 
increased scarcity later on. 

“2. Several millers have asked 
whether it might be possible for 
Commodity Credit Corp. to call loans 
on farm-stored wheat and in that 
way accelerate the movement to 
market. A plan of this kind. was 
used two or three years ago in the 
case of corn and it had the effect of 
increasing the immediate corn sup- 
ply considerably, but there were also 
some repercussions from f arm 
sources. 

“3. Rumors about increasing 
wheat price ceilings have been dis- 


ARNOLD 


Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Cc 
FLOURS °ompicte 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat »* Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers '- KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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posed of for the time being by Judge 
Collet’s statement a week ago that 
there’ would be no change at this 


time.°- Many farmers seem to be-. 


liéve, however, ‘that the prices will 
be permitted to rise, either by Office 
of Price Administration modification 
of ceilings or by the expiration of 
price control. As long as-this be- 
lief persists it will undoubtedly have 
quite a retarding effect upon the 
marketing of farm-stored wheat. 

“4, While the Pace bill (which 
would have increased wheat prices 
forty odd cents per bu) is dead, its 
spirit still lives. There is talk in 
Washington of a revision of the 
present parity formula and Secre- 
tary Anderson has indicated that he 
would favor a program of that kind. 
It is, therefore, possible that some- 
thing less drastic than the Pace bill 
may yet get through Congress, and 
any definite movement of that sort 
would be disastrous to the move- 
ment of farm-stored wheat. 

‘5. The freight car scarcity should 
not be overlooked as one of the 
potent factors in the picture. The 
movement of wheat has been retard- 
ed for several months by this fact, 
and it is probable that too few box- 
cars have reached branch line points 
in the wheat belt of late to move 
all the wheat that might be ready 
to move. Much more would be said 
about this if farmers needed the 
money for their crop, which a great 
many of them do not. 

“Still another factor in emphasiz- 
ing the present scarcity of wheat is 
the amount which has been sold for 
later delivery on the basis of a cer- 
tain number of months of accrued 
charges. Owners of this: wheat will 
not permit it to move now without 
charges and they can’t obtain 
charges until they are earned. This, 
of course, has to do with elevator 
deals and is not directly connected 
with the movement of farm wheat,” 
the federation adds: 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS REMINDED OF WFO-1 

Now that the President has signed 
legislation extending the Second War 
Powers Act through June 30, bakers 
are reminded by the American Bak- 
ers Association that WFO-1 is issued 
under the authority of that act. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture, bakers are still subject to in- 
vestigation of alleged violations of 
the order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
29, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 2,192 2. es es 
Buffalo 8,814 1,675 120 120 

Afloat 8,081 954 ee as 
Chicago ... mi es 55 

Afloat ... e% es 
tre are 350 
iO ENP eee oe oe ee ee 
Milwaukee ...... ee ie na 190 
New York ...... 1,033 269 os 

Afloat ........ 978 2% 
Philadelphia .... 4,081 

, | OE RIN 25,179 2,898 175 660 


24,277 3,415 175 540 
26,004 6,033 140 952 


Dec. 22, 1946 ... 
Dec. 30, 1944 ... 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The. Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
15 22 29 5 
Five mills ... 37,582 43,381 36,323 *18,950 
*Four mills. 





‘Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 5; in tons, with. com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
15,390 13,050 


Minneapolis L 
3,700 3,775 


Kansas City : ; 700 650 
Philadelphia .. 380 300 bes be, 
Milwaukee... 120 3,480 See 3,690 


Country-Milled 
from Codntry-run 
Wheat located in 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "Ny 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
: are held by leading a a 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Wi 
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“Hunter’sCREAM” | Care in Milling 
A Kansas Turkey 


Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


————s 


CAKE FLOURS 





Makes them “Easy- 





to-Handle”’ in Baki 
North Dakota and Montana * = 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Oo Ss 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 4 
FISHER-FAELGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


“BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
eee F 1863-1944 

: FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 

‘oer STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Probably there has never 
been a more peculiar and abnormal flour 
sales picture than now exists. Harried 
by wheat scarcity and bag shortages and 
uncertain about the future of the subsidy, 
mills are selling very sparingly to regular 
customers. Most of them are not pressing 
for any business and are holding down 
individual lots to old customers they do 
book. 

On the other hand, they offered rather 
freely to the Production and Marketing 
Administration, which received more offers 
than it sought, and also sold to the French 
Purchasing Mission in fair volume. The 
paradox is explained by the fact that PMA 
contracts carry a subsidy clause that mill- 
ers feel offers them protection outside 
of their unfilled booking position, and also 
that both the PMA and the French bought 
flour of relatively low protein content, a 
minimum of 9.5% and 8.5% respectively. 

Average of regular flour business last 
week in the Southwest was around 48% of 
capacity, compared with 36% in the pre- 
vious week and 168% a year ago. Prob- 
ably not much of the government busi- 
ness was reflected in these totals because 
of the time element, and a more accurate 
picture of the week’s business would be 
around 80% of capacity. 

While there has been a slight increase 
in wheat offerings, the gain has been in- 
significant as yet, and the problem of how 
to cover flour sales with wheat is still 
the major problem facing millers. 

Mills could have sold more flour than 
they did, if they had pressed for busi- 
ness. After several weeks of below av- 
erage sales, domestic buyérs have cut sub- 
stantially into their backlog of unfilled 
contracts and there are indications that 
some buyers may be waiting until later in 
the month, hoping for an improvement in 
wheat marketings and avoiding some carry- 
ing charges. Sales have been mostly in 
moderate lots over a scattered area, both 
in family and bakery trade. One of the 
larger bakery buyers booked some. 

Clears continue scarce and prices are 
firmer with anything of bakery quality 
going close to ceilings and low grades 
having a ready feed outlet. 

Export trade has been hampered by 
wheat difficulties also and millers have 
been able to take only a fraction of the 
business offered them. Scattered bookings 
were made to Latin America, with Brazil 
still conspicuous among buyers. Venezuela 
bought some flour for the first time in 
many weeks. The Cuban subsidy was not 
yet settled. A scattered demand for flour 
to go to the Orient appears from time 
to time also. The biggest business was 
with the French purchasing mission at 
around $3.77 sacked, Gulf, for low protein 
flour. The more attractive European prices 
have resulted in higher quotations to Latin 
America in many instances and increased 
sales resistance somewhat in that area. 

Prices continued firm with most sales 
at ceiling levels. The PMA reportedly 
bought at prices which could be calculat- 
ed to be the equivalent of domestic ceil- 
ings, taking account of variations in cal- 
culating enrichment and bag costs. 

Following the end of 1945, shipping di- 
rections stepped up considerably as is 
normally the case after inventory time. 
The trend of mill operations has been ob- 
scured by the holidays for the past two 
weeks, but there was a moderate increase 
in running time last week. Production 
probably will return to near capacity this 
week. 

Quotations. Jan. 5, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
aaa cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
3.35. 

Six mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow and 3 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from zero 
to 27% and averaged 15% compared with 
18% a week ago and 90% a year ago. 
Sales were all domestic and mostly in 
truck lots to bakers with approximately 
60% of bookings going to the family buy- 
ers. Operations ranged from 40 to 65% 
and averaged 55% compared with 65% a 
week ago and 75% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, de- 
livered Oklahoma rate points Jan. 5: hard 
wheat short patent $4@4.43, soft wheat 
short patent $4@4.43, standard patent $3.90 
@4.23, bakers, carloads, 13% protein $3.39, 
bakers in excess of 13% protein 10c addi- 
tional and 8c additional for enrichment; 
in trucks, bakers unenriched patent $3.75 
and standard bakers $3.65. 

Omaha: Flour production continued at 
the same rapid pace last week as the last 
several weeks. The holidays had little 
effect on the 24-hour shifts which op- 
erated the majority of mills here. Very 
little flour was booked because millers 
were too busy. attempting to fill back 
orders. 

The January subsidy which remained un- 





changed from December’s was no surprise 
to millers here. The flour situation is 
now classified as very severe. Mills pre- 
dict they will continue production for 60 
days at the same pace. After that, none 
will comment on what might happen. The 
outlook is dark, all agreed. 

Export trade was reported good. Deliv- 
eries of wheat were delayed somewhat be- 
cause of the holidays. Shipping orders 
were received regularly in spite of the 
usual January inventories. 

Prices remain the same. Quotations Jan. 
5: family short patent $3.92, standard 
patent $3.72, baker short patent $3.38, high 
protein $3.28, fancy clear $3.02 and low 
grade clear $2.82. 

Wichita: Domestic sales were slow, ex- 
cept for government buying. The usual end 
of the month demand, as a result of the 
subsidy, was not apparent. All but one 
mill operated six days, with shipping di- 
rections equaling production. An increas- 
ing volume of wheat offers is now antici- 
pated, but the bag shortage threatens to 
become acute. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales continued to be 
restricted to small fill-in lots, as mills 
scrambled for wheat and bags. No lack of 
inquiry marked the beginning of the new 
year, which found bakers willing to antici- 
pate distant needs at ceiling prices. Fam- 
ily trade was fairly brisk and inquiry 
continued to come from exporters, who 
have fared better because it was easier 
to get types of wheat for export flour 
than for bakers’ needs. Shipping direc- 
tions came freely. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour has been good 
but not as heavy as had been anticipated. 
Mills are not pushing sales. Shipping di- 
rections continue to arrive in satisfactory 
volume. 

Texas: Mill stocks of wheat are dwin- 
dling steadily with no relief in sight; 
practically, only sales the mills are _ will- 
ing to make are of family flour, to regu- 
lar customers, and amount to 15 or 20% 
of capacity, same as for weeks past. Op- 
erations continue at top capacity. Prices 
unchanged; quotations Jan. 5, 100’s: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $4.05@4.30, 
high patent $3.80@4.05, .standard bakers, 
under .44% ash, ceiling (nominal) $3.52, 
first clears $3.15@3.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST , 


Minneapolis: A little spring wheat flour 
business is passing each day. Bakers are 
not aggressive buyers, but neither are the 
mills free sellers. They say they could 
sell a lot more than they do, but on 
account of the wheat and bag shortages, 
they have to proceed cautiously and are 
limiting sales to old customers. Prices 
are held firmly at ceilings. 

The government was in the market last 
week for a round lot of flour, but north- 
western mills did not participate to any 
great extent. The government is asking 
for offers again this week on 50,000,000 
lbs, but mills are not in position to offer 
any great quantity, not knowing whether 
they can get the necessary wheat or the 
bags in which to pack the flour. 

Export inquiry is very keen. China is 
in the market for apparently unlimited 
quantities, and Brazil is still buying all 
the flour it can get. The import duty on 
flour into Brazil was recently suspended 
for three months, and buyers there want 
all they can get before Feb. 15. Great 
Britain and Holland are actively seeking 
offers, and Cuba wants something over 
800,000 200-Ib bags. The latter market 
wants a higher protein product than most 
domestic mills can supply. It is under- 
stood that some local mills own a lot of 
suitable Canadian wheat, but to export 
the product would necessitate milling-in- 
bond, under drawback, and there is an 
import duty on Canadian flour into Cuba 
which would probably absorb any profit 
there might be on a deal of that kind. 
But, until the Cuban flour subsidy is set- 
tled, sales to that market are likely to 
be small. Final decision on the subsidy 
is expected very shortly. 

Spring wheat clears are getting scarcer 
all the time, with several mills in the 
market -to buy these grades. 

Total 
mills last week amounted to about 81% 
of capacity, compared with a simifar quan- 
tity a week earlier, and 290% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 7: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: While 


general inquiry is light, millers say they 
can sell all the flour they care to, with 
wheat and bag supplies as limited as they 
are. Directions are plentiful and demand 
for millfeed is very urgent. Millers say 
they are compelled at times to trade mill- 
feed for wheat in order to keep going. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: A fair amount of flour busi- 
ness was reported last week. This was 
done with mills which were reluctant to 
take on additional business. Most mills 


are holding back, due to scarcity of wheat, 
shortages of bags, etc., and they are mak- 


business done by spring wheat - 

















ing only limited offerings to users in 
immediate need of flour. Many buyers also 
are showing little interest right now, as 
most mills are holding prices right up 
to the ceiling. Clears were scarce again, 
and all offerings, regardless of grade, were 


snapped up. Some business was repoft- 
ed in family flour, chiefly in the smaller 
sizes. Deliveries were good. 


Quotations Jan. 5: spring top patent 


$3.57, standard patent $3.47, first clear 
$3.30@3.49, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.49@ 


3.57, 95% patent $3.44@3.47, first clear 
$3.15@3.25; soft winter short patent $3.49@ 
4.31, standard patent $3.39@4.06, first clear 
$2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Quietness prevailed last week. 
There was little change in the situation 
of past weeks. The announcement of the 
January subsidy failed to create any great 
demand. However, there was some which 
the mills did not take advantage of due 
to the unusual conditions existing, while 
others took care of the regular trade when 
possible. Prices were close to the ceiling. 
Clears were in good demand with offerings 


light at firm prices. The small baker 
was no exception. Interest was indiffer- 
ent, buying only for present wants. Ship- 


ping directions were good. 

Central states mills reported a very good 
demand which they were unable to take 
eare of due to present existing condi- 
tions. However, fair bookings were placed 
on the books at prices close to the ceiling. 

Quotations Jan. 5: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Millers are handicapped by short- 
ages of wheat, bags and boxcars and flour 
business therefore is curtailed. Bartering 
is widespread, with millfeeds being traded 
for wheat and millers report the unusual 
situation is without parallel in their mem- 
ory. The wheat outlook is so uncertain 
that millers are almost afraid to sell flour 
beyond what they have on their books, 
and the subsidy complications also are a 
factor. 

Cleveland: This is the first time follow- 
ing a new subsidy in many months that 
so little flour has been bought. The 
primary reason is that the mills are not. 
interested in new business at this time, 
owing to the unchanged subsidy. Bakers 
and jobbers are very well booked ahead 
for the next 120 days. 

Now that the new sugar stamp is valid, 
there seems to be a slight pick-up in the 
demand for family flour. 

The jobbing business in general is very 
good. Bakers reduced their inventories, 
and since the turn of the year have been 
trying to replace stocks. The greatest 
difficulty is to get the mills to ship on 
time. Mills are complaining of the scarcity 
of wheat and bad weather has delayed 
the rail service. 

Quotations Jan. 5: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard winter 
wheat short patent $3.76, standard $3.66; 
high ratio short winter wheat patent $4.43 
@4.53, intermediate $4.28, standard $3.63. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Replacement business is the main 
feature of the flour market at this time. 
The volume booked during the past few 
days is termed fair by the trade. The 
wheat and shipping situation is so tight 
that it will be necessary for some time 
in the future to confine sales to modest 
proportions. Clears now are scarce so that 
only limited amounts are offered for sale, 
far from sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
On the whole, however, there is a spirit 
of optimism in the trade and a strong 
belief that gradually during the year many 
of the handicaps which have plagued mills 
will be largely lifted. As relief will be 





required for a long time in foreign coun- 
tries, and as a good deal of it will come 
from this country in the form of flour, 
the outlook is for high production. Trade 
in the retail and wholesale bakeries con- 
tinues brisk, more so than usual after the 
holiday. 

Quotations Jan. 5, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.60; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: Scattered sales were made 
where mills had flour to offer, but they were 
only taking care of their regular cus- 
tomers and decidedly not reaching out 
for new business. A number of buyers 
showed interest in contracting ahead, but 
in this mills were not interested and they 
allotted what they had where they con- 
sidered the need was the greatest. High 
glutens were particularly short and clears 
commanded almost any price, where mills 
could offer them. Brokers are also con- 
cerned over the slowness of deliveries and 
have to push to get flour through. Ex. 
port inquiries continued with diminishing 
consummation of contracts. 

Quotations Jan. 5: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.75 @3.80; hard winter short patents $3.80 
@3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.55@3.65; soft. winter straights, Penn. 
$3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business is quiet fol- 
lowing the mild flurry at the turn of 
the month. Mills maintain quotations at 
ceilings and agents are exerting no pres- 
sure to sell. Most buyers are maintaining 
120-day positions, but some are willing to 
gamble on future flour prices and are not 
replacing flour ordered out, based on the 
hope that marketing of wheat will in- 
crease during. the next few weeks and 
create an opportunity to come in at lower 
levels. 

Sales in the past week came from small 
and medium-size buyers and volume was 
not impressive. Commitments for larger 
than minimum carlots were few. Family 
flour business is light and sales are routine. 
Shipping directions are reported good, with 
buyers ordering out flour more promptly 
following recent delays - caused by past 
storms in the Buffalo area. Mill quota- 
tions are steady at ceilings. 

Quotations Jan. 5: spring high gluten 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60; southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, 
standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas. short 
patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight 
$3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: A firm undertone continued 
in the flour market last week. With Janu- 
ary subsidy rates unchanged, aggregate 
purchases ran below the usual turn-of- 
the-month volume. Domestic flour book- 
ings were limited to occasional quantities 
by small bakers, with the larger oper- 
ators displaying little inclination to add 
to their holdings. The indifference of buy- 
ers is matched by the‘ attitude of mills, 
which continue to offer sparingly. Mill 
interests are of the opinion that even an 
appreciable expansion in wheat offerings 
over the next few weeks will have little 
influence on the price structure. Unfilled 
demand from the mills is extremely heavy, 
and in addition, wheat export needs will 
absorb very large quantities over the bal- 
ance of the season. 

Quotations Jan. 5: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Announcement of unchanged 
subsidy rates for January did not bring any 
flurry of first-of-the-month flour buying. 
Mill agents are not pressing for business 
in view of the searcity of cash wheat. 
Bakers are keeping their holdings up to 
120 days,~ but have no interest in com- 
mitments beyond that point. Some mills 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
Spring first patent ...........6. $...@3.57 wes $...-@... $...@3.60 $...@3.30 
Spring standard patent $e SKM -@3.47 ; eee St ey ee -+ + @3.70 
Boring Orat clear 3.00. 6. i.e c cee 3.30@3.49 bees. ie ope ee E*, satu --@3.65 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.49@3.57 «+-@... 3.39@3.41 -..@3.50 - @3.80 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.44@3.47 oun 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 - @3.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.15 @3.25 ae ae 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 ~-@3.60 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.49@4.31 ...@... 3.63@3.568 ...@4.05 ...@3.81 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.39@ 4.06 er ee +++ @3.35 +++ @3.80 7S ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 ...@... .«+-@... 3.32@3.75 ~ @3.45 
Rye flour, white ............... 4.60@4.75 4.47@4.57 ...@... ..@5. . @4.35 
pS ee Oa), See aa 3.80@4.40 3.85@4.00 Soe 6 <% -@4.57 «+ @4.35 
Semolina, NOU is... 602 cc... -@. aS See DN -@3.99 - @3.98 
New York * Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent ............ Tt$...@3.95 $...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@... 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.70@3.75 --@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 “Se 
Spring first clear .............. 3.75@3.80 3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 @3.65 .-@.. 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@3.85 -@3.83 3.84@3.87 ...@3.76 ~~ 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 @3.73 3.74@3.77 -»-@3.66 we .- 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.55 @3.65 @. eo ee Fy Boe eS ee 
Soft winter short patent ....... @. -@. 3.70@3.80 4.43@4.53 4.69@4.74 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.70@3.75 *3. 45@3. 50 3.60@ 3.70 -@4.28 © 4.75@5.00 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 -@.. Cee ies «cee css -@. 
Soft winter first clear ......... @. -@. 3.50@3.60 ...@... 4. 8004. 60 
Rye Bowr, WHE 2. cee cevivere. 4.85@5.10 4.80 @ 4.90 Peete divs -@. 
po reine eae ees ra. lp Sry ee oa, bisa -@. 
DOGG, Fee Ee ieee Taek - @4.03 -@4.03 >0. aes Paes .@ ‘ 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ...... <> ol A Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 - + @5.30 
Soft winter Mss sirens 5 a Ae oe, Spring second patent{ @4.40 -@4.80 
POE oo Sar kes Vek eo vs a Ae te 3s Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 @.. 
Dakota std. patent.. -@. oes Spring exports§ --.@11.63 @ 
Montana std. patent. -@. sa was Ontario soft winterst are +5 60 ««..@... 
Ontario exports§ -@6.25. ...@... 


Magee wes near-by straights. 
winter eat flour. 
$280-1b Second: ttHigh glutens. 





**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


798-Ib cottons. 
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have set quotas on the amount of busi- 
ness they will accept in mixed cars and 
these quotas are soon sold, mill agents 
state. Prices continue to hold to ceilings 
or close to them on all grades. 

Family flour sales have increased. Ship- 
ping instructions are reported exception- 
ally good. The tie-up in transportation 
continues, 

Quotations Jan. 5: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.53@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
cot clear $3.58@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4.10@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The market continues 
quiet. Mills remain cautious as to long 
term bookings, but have been able and 
willing to take care of the only fair demand. 

Quotations: spring wheat $3.58, f.o.b. New 
Orleans; hard winter standard patent $3.48, 
hard winter short $3.60, soft winter straight 
$3.60, soft winter short $3.75. All latter 
prices are f.o.b, mill. 

Nashville: New sales of flour are light. 
Buyers made some inquiries last week 
and were in the market for certain grades 
of flour, but few mills offered more than 
an occasional lot or so. In fact, some 
mills through this section, which are un- 
able to secure wheat to cover their book- 
ings, purchased flour to enable them to 
make their January-February deliveries. 
Outbound shipments to merchants, job- 
bers and wholesalers in the South and 
Southeast vary from very slow to fair, 
which is about normal for this season. 
Rainy, cold weather has curtailed the sale 
of bakery bread and at the same time 
has increased the demand for hot biscuits. 
Flour prices are unchanged to approxi- 
mately 5c sack higher. 

Quotations Jan. 5: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69@4.74, soft wheat cake flour, not over 
41% ash $4.02@4.07, soft wheat cake flour 
.41% or more ash $3.79@4.84, short patent 
family flour $5.15@5.25, standard patent 
$5@5.15, straight $4.75@5, clear $4.30@4.60. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills are experiencing extreme 
difficulty in purchasing wheat and are 
more interested in that than in selling 
flour. Buyers are willing to take hold to 
the capacity of the mills, but mills are 
reluctant to make commitments beyond 
their abllity to get the wheat. Export 
mills are interested in the future possi- 
bilities of the Chinese trade, but so far 
there has been none worked by private 
interests, all of it going through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Philippine buyers are active, 
taking on varied amounts from time to 
time as space is made available. One 
ship has been spotted for Hong Kong, but 
flour business has not yet been confirmed, 
although it would not be surprising, as 
that market used a tremendous amount of 
flour before the war. 

Quotations Jan. 5: all Montana $3.62, high 
gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, blue- 
stem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry $3.05, 


pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham $2.95, 
cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The new year started 
off with heavy flour commitments by Ca- 
nadian mills for account of the British 
Ministry of Food. All the flour that can 
be supplied in March was booked early 
in the week following announcement by the 
Canadian wheat board of the export price 
for that month. The intervening period 
had been covered by previous orders. 
UNRRA was also in the market and mills 
did their best to supply as much of that 
demand as possible. Brazil has been in- 
quiring again and exporters have also 
heard from markets in the Far East. 

There is an unprecedented demand for 
Canadian flour at the present time and 
milling capacity is insufficient to take all 
the business offering. The March export 
price is 9c higher than February. Do- 
mestic business goes along steadily with 
prices at ceiling levels. Quotations Jan. 
5: for export, government regulation flour 
$11.63 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter 


ports, January seaboard, $11.54 February; 
top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is - per- 
formed. 

The winter wheat flour market is un- 


changed, Businéss is slow as buyers are 
well supplied. Export trade is at a stand- 
still. The West Indies were well covered 


some time ago and that is about the only 
export outlet for this flour at the present 
time. In any event wheat for grinding is 
none too plentiful. The ceiling is the 
price. Quotations Jan. 5: standard grades 
of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand -cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat have 
declined to a low point. Mill stocks of 
this grain are running low and there is 
no chance of replenishing as supplies are 
not coming out. The ceiling is the price. 
Quotations Jan. 5: best grades $1.26 bu, 
Montreal freights, which is equivalent to 


$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario, 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour was at a standstill over the holiday 


and there was no confirmation of sales to 
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overseas destinations. Domestic trade was 
fair, but new demand also appeared dor- 
mant as most of the year-end require- 
ments were taken care of well before the 
holidays got under way. Supplies are mov- 
ing freely and mills are booked up at 
least until the end of February. Quota- 
tions Jan. 5: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons, 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Volume of inquiries for Ca- 
nadian flour from many countries border- 
ing on the Pacific continues heavy, report 
local flour dealers, but so far very little 
business has been confirmed, although there 
is a substantial volume of flour moving 
out on the UNRRA account. 

One ship is loading here this month for 
Manila, but the amount of flour space is 
small and no other space to speak of has 
been declared so far. Exporters report 
little trouble in getting export permits for 
flour, but great difficulty is being experi- 
enced by importing brokers in securing 
the necessary letters of credit. Further, 
the movement to China is expected to be 
almost nothing until the Chinese exchange 
situation is straightened out. 

In the: domestic trade the scarcity of 
shortening has cut over-the-counter flour 
sales to the lowest level in many years 
and the immediate outlook is not bright. 
Among the smaller commercial bakers 
who have been concentrating on the cake 
and pie trade, the flour orders are still 
small, due to sugar quotas and shortage 
of shortening, leaving only the big bakers 
concentrating on the bread market to order 
any volume of flour. 

Hard wheat flour prices to the trade are 
steady at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions as of Jan. 5 for cotton 98's: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 

$4.90. Soft wheat flour is moving to 
the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: According to millers, every 
class of buyer is in the market for mill- 
feed. It is almost $15 ton cheaper than 
its nearest competitor—pulverized oats— 
and mixers, feeders, jobbers and brokers 
all want it, aswell as country grain ship- 
pers. Production in the Northwest is close 
to capacity, but mills could sell their out- 
put many times over and still not satisfy 
the demand. Track offerings have long 
since disappeared, and mills are not offer- 
ing anything for future delivery. They 
entertain bids, of course, but are not con- 
sidering anything for shipment beyond 60 
days. They feel that there will have to 
be a lot of weakening in all other feed 
products before millfeed prices are affected. 
Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Millfeed supply remains 
very much below the level of demand, and 
little is available from mills. Produc- 
tion has been off because of the holidays 
and with most millers striving to complete 
contracts and forced at times to devote 
feed to leverage purposes to obtain wheat, 
the unattached supply has become more 
limited than ever. Carlot ceiling $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Demand is active and 
supplies scanty. There was no change in 
prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: The supply of millfeed is prob- 
ably tighter than any other product of 
the milling industry in this vicinity. As to 
what future developments may be, the situ- 
ation will remain short for many weeks 


to come. Quotations: $36.50@37.50, l.c.1., 
ceilings. 

Wichita: Millfeed situation remains un- 
changed. Offerings inadequate to fill heavy 
demands, Production mostly absorbed by 


old contracts, with mixed car trade getting 
a substantial amount. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was as keen 
as ever and needs of the trade could be 
supplied only in part. Mills were forced 
at times to let brokers have a car of 
feed in order to get preference on limited 
wheat. Quotations at ceilings: $36.50@37.50, 
Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand 
steady and supplies inadequate. 
shorts selling at ceilings. 

Fort Worth: Supply situation as tight 
as ever, though a few cars are being 
delivered on contracts long overdue. Quo- 
tations, ceiling: wheat bran and gray 
shorts $42.20 sacked. 


Toledo: No change has taken place or 
is expected, and no telling at what price 
millfeed would sell if ceilings were taken 
off. All milifeed holds steady at ceiling 
level of $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, with de- 
mand so far in excess of supply that there 
is no estimating its potential volume. 

Cleveland: The feed market has never 
been so tight. It seems the demand ‘comes 
from all directions, and there is less feed 


is excellent with prices 
Bran and 


available than ever before. All grades 
at ceiling prices: $42.90 ton. 

Buffalo: The situation in the millfeed 
market seems to be getting worse and 


worse by the week with the insidious prac- 
tice of barter now in the picture. The 
output is far below the demand and there 
is nothing to indicate when production will 


catch up. Offerings simply melt away. 
Quotations: alk varieties $41.55 straight 
carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Demand is extremely active, with 
early wintry weather contributing to heavy 
situation shows no* 


inquiries. The supply 





* 









* * 


For quality bread production, you 


can depend on the safe, sure per- 


formance of these three distin- 


guished brands—milled right for 


the discriminating baker. 


* 


* * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 


EXTRA HOUR 


8 i: DOUGH STABILITY 


wiTK 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan. 

sas, and secures most of its ‘aes 

directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT. 


(Short Patent) 
. 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent miHed 


in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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WANT 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1, 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
pee Display Want Ads $4 per inch 

insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v 








[ HELP cae 


yg at “pupteais Otis Ctice pie Pee: Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


ASSISTANT CHEMIST, LABORATORY 





assistant. Good opportunity. State age, 
education, experience, and salary ex- 
pected. Address 7730, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


VETERAN WITH COLLEGE DEGREE DE- 
sires position in southeastern states as 
milling superintendent or head miller. 
Available to interview anyone interested 
until Feb. 5, 1946. Address 7728, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


A DISCHARGED VETERAN, 24, WITH 
prewar accounting and clerical experi- 
ence wants to enter flour sales work. 
Best of references. Hard worker. Ad- 
dress 7734, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SITUATION WANTED — CEREAL CHEM- 
ist. Position as chief chemist or head 
assistant by veteran. Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in flour mill and commercial 
laboratories. Member American .Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists. 36 years old. 
Married. Address 7725, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















SERVICE TO VETERANS 





40 words,per 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








improvement and mill 
satisfying previous orders, is being dis- 
posed of in areas adjacent to mills. Mill 
quotations continue at ceilings. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@ 46.17. ; 

Philadelphia: Offerings limited and the 
undertone continues firm, with demand fair. 
Quotations: std. bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: No ‘change, ceiling levels 
prevail as usual $44.85 bulk, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for all kinds of millfeed. Demand 


for millfeed continues heavy as pastures 
are poor and intense cold weather makes 
more and heavier feeding necessary. Tie 
up of transportation facilities by recent 
storms adds to problems long faced by 
millfeed dealers and the retail trade in 
the entire Tri-State district. 


Nashville: Demand for all types of feed 
continues very heavy with offerings of all 
kinds very limited. Supply is scarce. Prices 
on both bran and shorts’ continue at the 


ceilings, $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed demand continues to ex- 
ceed supply—the New Year hasn’t changed 
conditions a bit, millers report, although 
the situation may loosen up somewhat the 
middle of the month. Plants are working 
to capacity seven days per week, and are 
booked into March, Prices remain at ceil- 
ing. Quotations (unchanged): réd bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $37, ceiling; California prices: $42.08, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in strong 
demand with inadequate offerings. Produc- 
tion is at the highest point in history 


and exports are rigidly restricted. Never- 
theless there is not enough to go around. 
At ceiling prices millfeed is good value. 
Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds, $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There was little activity re- 
ported over the weekend, but all avail- 
able supplies from the three prairie prov- 
inces continue to move to eastern Canada 
with the movement comparable -with last 
year at this time. Quebec is taking al- 
most 50% of the shipments; Ontario 32%, 
while the remainder is going to Prince 


Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Sales in western Canada are 
unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The domestic situation con- 
tinues very tight. Dealers are finding in- 
creasing difficulty in getting supplies from 
western mills and in turn are cutting their 
retail sales quotas. Demand remains very 
heavy and generally the situation is ex- 
pected to continue along current lines with 
little change either way. + Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export orders have 
been taken for substantial quantities and 
oatmeal mills are booked up until the end 
of March. Apparently this business was 
placed by UNRRA. Domestic trade is nor- 
mal for this time of year. Ceiling priees 
prevail. Quotations Jan. 5: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winni : Rolled oats and oatmeal are 





WANTED AT ONCE 
Capable Second Miller 


in modern 1,400-bag spring wheat 
mill, Pleasant. working condi- 
tions. Good Minnesota town. Good 
opportunity and permanent place 
for the right man. Address 7733, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 














Milling Executives 


We offer proficient services 

in setting up factory cost 

systems, material routings 

and sequence of movement. 
* 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 








ba 





ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 


“WILL IT PAY 


TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 
TOD AY’S unusual industrial 

conditions may 
well justify you in turning your 
business—FOR CASH—to new 
management. As a reputable op- 


erating organization of long ex- 
perience, with substantial capi- 


tal, we can bring opportunity for 
increased company expansion 
and greater profit . . . while 


you aresmelieved of heavy ex- 
pens€ and worry. Personnel held 
intact whenever possible. 


ALL discussions and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1208, 1474 B’way, New York 











production, after 
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in fairly good demand. Mills are main- 
taining the increased output of the past 
few weeks. No export business was con- 
firmed during the past week. Quotations 
Jan. 5: rolled oats: in 80-Ib sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 7 at $5.15 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye fluctuated considerably 
this past week, at times showing strength 
not displayed by other grains. As a con- 
sequence, there was a spread between high 
and low of 12c bag in flour quotations. 
More interest was noted on the part of 
buyers, and a fair volume of new business 
was reported—mostly carlots, however. The 
big consumers are still not willing to book 
ahead, never having reconciled themselves 
to having to pay more for rye than wheat 
flour. Pure white rye flour $4.47@4.57 sack, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$4.37@4.47, pure dark $3.85@4 

Chicago: Steady single carlot buying of 
rye flour was reported last week. Direc- 
tions were poor. White patent rye $4.60@ 
4.75, medium $4.50@4.65, dark $3.80@4.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions were bet- 
ter. Pure white flour $5.07, medium $4.97, 
dark $4.57, rye meal $4.82. 

Cleveland: The rye market had a tend- 
ency to advance the forepart of last week, 
but later was practically unchanged. Be- 
cause of the holiday season, buying has 
been very light, and both jobbers and 
bakers are very cautious at this time. 
Patent white rye $4.70, medium $4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand is fair for rye flours. 
Supplies are adequate. Trend is firm. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white $4.85, medium $4.75, 
dark $4.35. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour are 
reported, unaccompanied by any particular 
feature. Pure white patents $4.85@5.10. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was unsettled and irregular the greater 
part of last week, due to conflicting trends 
in futures. Business is limited, as buyers 
lack confidence and are operating only as 
impelled by immediate necessity. Offerings 
are only moderate, but fully ample for 
requirements. White patent $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers are still in a wait- 
ing mood with new trading very limited 
and confined to fill in amounts of rye 
flour. Both jobbers and bakers indicate 
they are out of the market for any large 
orders until the future price trend is more 
clearly established. Rye flour, fancy white 
$4.75 @4.83, medium $4.65@4.73. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 


January 8, 1946 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 4, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














minals ...... 14,853 1,000 7,755 10,818 
Private terminals ta os 50 1 
Winter storage 

SHORE Nodpinca c+ ‘% ae 206 

TOtMIR! irks ous 14,583 1,000 7,805 11,025 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,452 so * O08. .. 231 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEROF® w.ccceee 4,387 oa 898 1,660 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ee <e oa 
Prince Rupert 
Victoria ........ 7" ve oe 

WOGMNS. ook cece 31,301 1,000 9,109 12,915 

Year ago ..... 65,825 2,045 3,495 6,829 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,359 56 1,639 804 
Pacific seaboard. 1,845 es 5 12 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GEV. sco cee 8 ¢ 75 126 

(| 4,211 56 1,720 942 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

pe Reverie ee os oe of 

p TN ree errs 1,319 5 348 160 
Pacific seaboard. 1,898 ee 31 7 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPO  GiV, | cc cccee 261 6 18 il 

Totals .2cs008% 3,478 5 397 179 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Jan. 4, 1946 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar. 145,617 2,813 31,327 33,620 
Pacific seaboard. 21,382 es 1,128 406 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...6%. 528 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Jan. 4, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 181,215 3,167 36,291 25,5386 


1,191 1,734 


Pacific seaboard. 26,591 1,118 174 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

orm Giv,. ..eses 6,487 <8 355 85 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ended Jan. 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 92 42 17 11 4,500 2,423 
Duluth ..... 29 3 - 1,158 294 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
p May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 1 HOLIDA Y—————_ 
Jan. 2 172% 172% 180% 177% 170% 167% ova oes 173 
Jan. 3 172% 172% 180% 177% 170% 167% mis pee 173 
Jan. 4 172% 172% . OH 170% 167% eres a as 173 
Jan. 5& 172% 172% *; 176% 170% 167% esiee ae 173 
Jan. 7 172% 172% 180% 176% 170% 167 ob ae he 9 173 
r CORN: ~ ¢ OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 1 HOLIDAY 
Jan. 2 118% 118% ews Poy tare 75% 12% 71% 69% 
Jan. 3 118% 118% 76% 73% 71% 69% 
Jan. 4 118% 118% 75% 72% 71 69% 
Jan. 56 118% 118% 76 73% 71% 69% 
Jan. 7 118% 118% 5-0 en 75% 12% 71% 69 
RYE ‘oe, FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 1 HOLIDAY 
Jan. 2 173 144% 164% sv te ves 
Jan. 3 174% 144% 166% 
Jan. 4 172% 144% 164% 
Jan. 5 175% 144% 166% 
Jan. 7 173% 144% 165% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Dec. 29, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—7" a—Co 


1945 1944 1945 

Baltimore ..........% 4,631 5,132. 118 
a an eee ae tea 916 ‘« $s 
| | wes tee ee rae 5,302 9,222 419 
pS ee rea 5,850 6,027 ‘se 
|) a a 1,423 4,610 2,115 
YC EURO ere re! 950 ae 
RES 50 Kervkas Fas Be 5,566 11,020 94 
ee Oe es 4,871 12,248 68 
APR IVOREOR 8.6024 6 6.0 0-0. 60 4,456 3,135 i> 
Hutchinson .......... 8,444 8,796 % 
Indianapolis ......... 1,468 1,069 935 
Kansas City ......... 20,995 27,230 1,018 


Milwaukee ...... pees 
Minneapolis .......... 
New Orleans 


a, Gt Re BAR rea 674 688 16 
GS Sh coos vey wees 8,391 8,842 2,241 
TES ORR TEE RE s. 19 201 
Philadelphia ......... 2,288 2,060 155 
Det PONS. bv 0+ ks pae se 3,017 2,190 1,050 
a a 22 479 613 
oe rere ara 2,308 3,325 475 
Mtl Ee ee eae ee 


4,391 6,581 


r—, -—Oats——, -——Rye—, --Barley— 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
834 619 22 381 83 4 5 
bie my us 358 wa . 
572 8,098 6,132 134 * 642 887 1, 181 
-- 1,906 Par ee os os 
2,406 4,824 1,567 2,218 8,850 1,180 2, 027 
e's ah a 70 a 
137 3, 194 3,750 20 570 3,098 9,287 
130 535 186 6 46 64 98 
330 as én we Sis + 
ins es &y a 390 + 
1, 232 402 200 is 53 25 .s 
863 1,316 105 144 297 305 1,195 
88 272 3 .% 1 3,829 4,013 
855 12,770 1,440 1,026 1,488 7,227 7,959 
1,282 102 78 31 es ie 10 
7 848 *% 4 1 ‘e 1 
1,399 2,868 474 49 28 448 1,222 
231 im <2 me os ‘ 17 
198 255 19 39 x as +s 
404 ~1,683 181 7 36 12 203 
202 520 82 we 4 ay 16 
868 1,268 458 2 16 85 49 


32 ee oye es o* 170 





9,920 11,708 41,842 13,693 





4,415 12,085 17,554 27,613 
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rato tn 1946 U.S. Weather = 4 
— Seen as Key in 
ats Barley World Wheat Supply 


i es Minneapolis, Minn.—The heavy 
world demand for wheat and flour 
must be filled largely by the North 
American continent, Cargill, Inc., says 
ih appraising the 1946 grain outlook. 
Every effort is being made to satisfy 
that demand, and shipping and han- 
dling facilities are being taxed to 
the limit of their capacity in both 
A Complete Flour Service Canada and the United States. It 
is expected that by the time the 1946 
harvest season rolls around the Cana- 


»805 11,025 
406 231 


898 1,660 


109 12,915 
495 6,829 





ct let: * Hard Spring Wheat dian carry-over will be down to very 

* Hard Winter Wheat small proportions, and in the United 

States it will have been substantially 

15 126 * 100% Whole Wheat reduced. It seems highly improbable 

we aaa that Europe will be in position to 

paid * Cake Flours supply its needs from its own 1946 

* Pastry Flours grain crop, and a dry season in Amer- 

348 160 ica would most certainly result in a 

31 7 very tight situation, the company 
g, points out. 

on DL iertipestmtirreendbenl Te record of weather develop 

ments, and their effects on crop pro- 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty duction over the past several years 

And Other Bakery Flours should give everyone thought for 
retrospection,” Cargill, Inc., says. 
“Nature has a great way of ‘even- 
ing the account’ as far as weather 


“ id is concerned, and on that simple ba- 
OLD SQUIRE sis it is only a question of time be- 
fore we will have a year of subnormal 

46 Always is good flour. Pays precipitation. 


291 25,586 “Whether that year will come in 
1g 174 1946 or not, time: alone can tell. It 





46 
327 33,620 
128 406 








191 1,734 


no attention to ups and 











downs and this and that. is true, however, that there was a 
: considerable extension of the 1944 We have contributed 
oie Just always GOOD FLOUR drouth area in Canada, which, during to the 
. the past year, penetrated into parts American Bakers’ 
axseec 
* : & . of Montana and North Dakota. Fur- Foundation. 
els, with Moore Lowry Flour Mills Co. thermore, the drouth area in New 
siticiace Board of Trade Bidg. Kaness City, Mo. Mexico shows signs of spreading out, “ 4 
1946 1945 and dryness of the topsoil has been 
— are causing growing concern for the win- 
Cable Ada “RAYBAR” ter wheat crops of Oklahoma, Kan- 


sas and Nebraska. 
“The big question, of course, is 
TIDEWATER whether these developments point to GE i eee 
Duluth a dry year in the great plains region 
yay GRAIN COMPANY —certainly the situation will bear 
Te ; ae close watching. It must be remem- Al : F i O i RS 
a a Receivers - Shippers - Exporters bered it is that area which largely 0 your 
~ Export and Domestic Forwarders determines whether or not this coun- 
try has a large crop. The area is 


Members all leading E particularly important in connection a “ 
nneapolis a £ et conn tem aed with wheat, both as to quantity and in 1X € ar 























Pauly Bourse Building ORG Sata milling quality,” Cargill, Inc., adds. 
Yy + PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
% aoa . FOOD DELIVERIES DOWN 
Reh Washington, D. C. — Deliveries of SAVE MONEY, TIME 
. food by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
1 asada CRARLES © RESTS riculture during October, for foreign and LABOR 
realy MILLING WHEAT shipment and for domestic and terri- 
MII torial supply programs, amounted to 
aan | f. CRARS a total of 458,688 lbs. Deliveries 


Every Item a Quality Product 


440 wn ueekaaee in the month of September totaled 

; 632,726,435 lbs. On a commodity 
basis, grain products continued to be 
the largest single item in foreign 


r of the shipments, 208,812,542 lbs accounting 
— Soft Cake F lour for 75% of all such deliveries during 








DANIEL WEBSTER 



































Barley. For Biscuit Manufacturers October. Deliveries of dairy prod- AND 
ucts amounting to 33,551,735 Ibs _ — 
— : ae eee ee co. (12%) were next largest. 
87 1,181 BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
302,027 ITHACA MILL SOLD _.. 
8 9,287 Richland Center, Wis.—Mrs. Ruth 
34 98 Parfrey has sold the Ithaca Mills and . 
o |. mati: : adjacent resident property to Don M. Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
ie SOR URETY, EDEVO® ORY ECUnU IE Anderson, who has already taken Cl R Fl d Corn Meal 
te Hubbard“ possession. The 90-year-old proper- ears, Nye riours an rm Mea 
7 1,988 u AVG cians ty was first taken up in 1853, .by 
, John Perry and the dam and saw 
1 
8 1,228 ; mill were erected some two years Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 
ber: 17 ACME later. The manufacture of wheat a 
2 203 BAKERS epee PATENT flour was given up several years ago, 
- = FLO and since then sawing and feed grind- | 
: 140 oa ot ee ai ily ing and the pumping of water to sup- £4 é ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
oe is very op : 
: ply Ithaca and the surrounding farms Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
4 27,613 The spr Fecaotygt a yi isa co. has eda its mission for the com- ; . 
‘ munity. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address CER ALL 


“HASTINGS” ine YT coma CABLE CODES 
Montreal SK USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


SINCE 18OI = & ms ) | : B) a 
: See wel O_O ee 
0 ii <4 








Waters of 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR. from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


aol Verse Famous 
2 WHEAT- je 
TONIK WHEAT or t 


OGILVIE 
FLOUR B WHEAT GERM CERea, 


GLENORA VITA- 


BUFFALO 
Cable Address Mills ot 


— ' 
ocuve mone «= She OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sonten ror wun 


ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


PURITY * THREE STARS 


§ 


; 


| CANADA CREAM 


} FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


“Jt’s the great big broad land 'way 
It’s the forest where silence has l. 


¢ STERLING 


Courtesy C. P. R. 


DAWSON CITY 
up yonder, 
lease; 


It's the beauty that thrills me with wonder, 
It’s the stillness that fills me with peace’’. 


“Spell of the Yukon” - 


Robert Service 


Fabulous city of the Klondike in the 
days of the Yukon gold rush, Dawson 
City stands by fame and fiction in a class 


all by itself. 


GREAT WEST 


The days of the gold rush are over. 


The population which soared to 20,000 
34 AT T L E dwindled away as the sands no longer 
yielded the precious gold dust. 


MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


territo 


saw mills. 
opening up vast areas of 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


To-day, as the capital of the Yukon 
, Dawson City is a progressive 
town of the twentieth century. 
on the Yukon River it is an important 
distribution centre with metal works and 


Located 


Air transportation which is 


the Yukon 


promises an interesting future. 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 


JUTE in A G Ss COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ JUTE 


. BAGS 


COTTON 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
‘“‘WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


MONTREAL, 


CANADA 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


Cable 


Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Oable Address: ‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











PROVENDER 4&® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
* 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 
dince vars 
James Hichardson & dons 
Zz / MM / Tv é oa 
brain here hants Shippers and Exporters 
WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSeS 
see io tition ciaaco | COATSWORTH & COOPER 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. LIMITED 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. - 
Winnipeg, Manitoba & ral n a | d 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. Feeds 
FLOUR MILLERS Exporters 


Oable Address: Established 


“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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Census Statistics 
Export Flour | IT’S IN THE RECORD 
INSURANCE (Continued from page 28.) with 
** All Risks’’ of summary, the program may be 
es considered to involve two phases: 
asi Special Service to Flour Mills on first, current data which can begin to 
Export and Domestic be made available to business in the 
Ocean and Lake Insurance ; nhs tat 7 ly in 1946 
and Transportation immediate future, ie., early in 
, including monthly reports of produc- 
ie tion, wholesale and retail sales, serv- 
4 ice trade receipts and the quarterly 
Western Assurance detailed reports on the labor force; 
Company and second, data of a more compre- 
TORONTO, CANADA hensive character for use in the long- 
F.O. THOMPSON 00. LTD. er term — of Lhe readjust- 
Gene oe inte iiiiac ad hiecioe ment to come availab e in 1947 
such as the complete business and 
arr J oes Rgggaeg manufacture censuses and the survey 
111 John Street, New York of consumer income all covering the 











year 1946, as well as the sample cen- 
sus of population to be taken in the 
fall of 1946. 

In addition to the above, the pro- 
gram of the bureau in other fields 


will continue to serve many types of CANADIAN 


business use as in the past. The re- ; ‘Sar 
laxation of wartime security regula- _— 

tions, for example, will permit the ne SPRING WHEAT F LOUR 
resumption of publication of detailed 
export and import statistics to satis- 








_ 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


f ed fi 
D TORONTO ELEVATORS Sibasts in feecign Gah ‘The be ROLLED OATS 
formation resulting from the 1945 


Canada 


Toronto 








census of agriculture will soon be 
available to describe conditions in 


: i this important producing and con- 
‘g i 6. Seat yy suming area. Data on such subjects OATMEAL 
Ex PEGS as vital statistics and government , 
uxporter round out the picture of the addi- ji 
| FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS | tional activities of more specialized & 





8 King: Street, Eust interest being carried on by the bu- 
reau for businessmen. 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | | GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 

Flour Millers || , noms’ | DY Sm siti oC y 
SS Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | [jae atateatt a eaecareen 


1f@) | ae a Ol, OO a -0 Ol, Len eel,| 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Se 5) Mba « coal eds aienie Garey 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


LORONTO, CANADA 




















OaBLE AppkEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SyDNEY 





























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








DA 
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ins... Also---@ 


And all Market ay field seeds 


f fee 
complete line © 
cord hybrid corn. 


BS iG. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street illinois 


Chicago 3, 















MILLING HEA VERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DutiNG sxcrios oF Tae UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS UREN - hm Paseie 
Chicago Columbus Mth hy Enid al eston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas Cit Minneapolis Pertiana 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 4 Davenport 
= a Golenbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. OC. 














“On Luzon we were met by an 
‘Irish-American who had been here 
since the Spanish-American War. He 
said the Japs brought him in for 
questioning, soon after their arrival. 
An officer asked, “Where is your na- 
tive home?” 

“I’m from Tennessee.” 

The Jap questioner pondered mo- 
mentarily, and then announced, “Ja- 
pan has no war with Tennessee,” and 
the veteran was freed immediately 
as a nonbelligerent national.”—Ger- 
ald L. Thorp in Chicago Daily News. 


¢¢¢ 


Husband: Darling, don’t you think 
you’re a bit extravagant? You’ve 
had four electric fans running all day. 

Wife: I wouldn’t worry about it if 
I were you, dear. They’re not our 
fans. I borrowed them from the 
neighbors.—Christian Science Moni- 


tor. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“Young man, do you- know that you 
have been late four times this week?” 

“Oh, nosir, I’m not one of these 
guys that watches the clock.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
A friend of ours was called to the 
telephone on his birthday recently 
and to his amazement heard the near- 


ly-forgotten singing telegram: “Hap- 
py Birthday ‘to You!” 
“But this is forbidden,” he ex- 


claimed. “How come?” 
The singer whispered cheerfully, 
“Black Market!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: Dear, tomorrow is our tenth 
anniversary. Shall I kill the turkey? 
Hubby: What for? The turkey had 
nothing to do with it. 


e$¢¢ 
When Daffy first got his “Greet- 
ings,” he sent back a letter saying, 
“Dear Mr. President: I received your 
application blank but I already be- 
long to several clubs and do not care 
to join your organization.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

A soldier called at the chaplain’s 
office. “I just came to ask you,” said 
he, “whether you think it’s right to 
profit by the mistakes of others.” 

“Most certainly not,” said the chap- 
lain. 

The soldier brightened and held out 
his hand. “Then perhaps you'll re- 
turn the dollar I gave you last June 
for marrying me.” 

¢$¢¢ 

Three slightly deaf men were mo- 
toring from London in an old noisy 
car, and hearing was difficult. As 
they were nearing the city, one asked, 
“Is this Wembley?” 

“No,” replied the second, “this is 
Thursday.” 

“So am I,” put in the third. 
stop and have tea.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Old Lady: Here’s' a penny, my poor 
man. How did you become so des- 
titute? 
Down-and-outer: I was like you, 
mum—always givin’ away vast sums 
to the poor and needy! 


“Let's 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic - 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 












Flour Specialists fi2x"hocr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 





> 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY : 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR © 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
oe N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Reziand “Offer: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue . NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


OF.) Bae s oa" 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 


NEB. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


| CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: “DorFrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 


| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


| LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers : 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool: ¢ 


ANDREW TAYLOR: & co. 
(GLASGOW) LTD." 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF ; 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 

} Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

| 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN : ; 
Cables: ‘‘PxiiiP,’’ Dundee 


| GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Luc HSINGER, MEURS. & CO. Ss. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 


Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FriixcoHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address “Cleo.’’ All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium~ 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 

(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) . 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 

Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of a City 

of New York, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., hucaiie & 
Princes St., London 





JAMES ALLEN & & CO., Belfast) Lte Ltd. N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





* E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 














FLOUR—CEREAI 
Jepen PromptService 
Siebel Institute of Tec hnolog \ 


Viontana Chile 1° 


& LLY Howto 
coin Merchandisers” 
ee CHICAGO 



















FLouR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS e 








“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. .........s00++- 21 
ACMO-Hvane Co. cicccsccccccccsccccccs 20 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .... ‘xeee Oe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Eek. 43 
Alva Roller Mills ....sssesssecccceseee 


Amber Milling Co. ........sseseccecsees 19 
Amendt Milling Co. .......ceeceseeeees 28 
American Bag Co. .......+.++- airgiis eves een 


American Bakers Machinery Co........-. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... lla 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. .....sseeeeeeee+ 85 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .. 


TEP OEY ES Le 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....+eeeeeseures 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. ........++++ 23a 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........--- 18 
Arnold Milling Co. ......... oaks ahkon’ 33 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......+.++++. saucy ae 
B 
Barnett & Record Co. ..ceeceeeeees -- 25a 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ...... -» 23a 
Bay State Milling Co. ......... <eveaea ae 
Belan, Mathew C. ...... sve ette acévaget ae 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...-++-0++ éaneee ae 
Big Jo Flour Mills .........- ccchebabae’) ae 


Black Bros. Flour Mills .........+++++ 33 


Blair Milling Co. ...cccceececcesseeres 6 
Blake, J. H. ...... eeeeecreccccesesooe 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. .....-++++++ oe 6 
Borden Co. .ccscccccsecccees eovsvoseeee 
Bouwman, HB. & W. ..cccccccececcsecs 43 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. .......--+ ce 
Bowman Dairy Co. ....cesesseseees eee 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .......- chéascbeace Te 
Bradley & Baker ......... ASebhecegew ae 
Brey & Sharpless ........++. ree y Foyt 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...-ss.++06 eovccee 
Brownold, M. S., Co. ...... césévsrecssce. & 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. .....-++++6- os 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 19 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld .... 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .......ee+s++e+++ 18 


Butler-Welsh Grain Co. ........ TTT ae 
Cameron, John F., & Co. ...... cocccece 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ......see+.-+- 389 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 40 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. ........ 


Cannon Valley Milling Co .......... -- 18 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. ..... Sbecen ses 7 
Cargill, IMG. .ccsccsccccee Kase sascnee. “On 
COtt, BP. Bh cocccvcceccccescoss ccccces 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.......... -- 43 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. .........+ 7 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ........ +» 10a 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co....... viteee cae 
Chapman & Smith Co. ..........seee0% 
Chase Bag Co. ...0..eeecseeees 646400 b> 3 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Sr becevce - 20a 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ........... 6a 
Chelsea Milling Co. ..........ess0. o & 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...........ss0s- 18 
ORUBD B BOM. oc cc cccvccccccece ecccsoce OO 
Church & Dwight Co... SR etcss Jeaee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... - 40 
CEES. DORE Ga pPENE No cep bes seeds crore - 438 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ..... weescenecs couse 
Coleman, David, Inc. .....eceeeeceeses 42 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co..... eves 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ....... eede 4 
Continental Grain Co. ........ee00. oo 42 
Corn Products Sales Co. ....... coseeccee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ..... oaks ee. > ae 
Crawford & Law ......sseceeeees cosee 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .......... pede ve 
Cee BOR PMO isis s cia iccseees See 
Crookston Milling Co. .......... ovens 7 
ROWE ME OO hc siwbec coeees 6005.46 - 8a 
Gees DENS hays Cow ee bcnrees tose dsved 7 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 


Pe S, 5h ban kae bane mahek oe coceve 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain OO. scvaceee 
SP ME ah cededearhe opese beanie socos S00 
De Lisser, Andrew | erie vesvecee cove 
De Stefano, Ulysses ....... os 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products. Co.. oy 42 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ........... ecese 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc....... ++. 24a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ....... oe anne 7 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc? .............-.. 19 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 39 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow Chemical Co. ........e.see008 eoee 
Duluth Universal Milling Oo. vosnes . 28 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc..... < sear eat >: 
Dunwoody Institute .............4. see 


Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp.... 





E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ......ceceeseeeee 37 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co......... 27 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Corse revereene 10a 
Enns Milling Co. ...... sbvedentéau: OF 
Entoleter Division, Safety ‘Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc........ccecssecee 25a 
MMGMUSOF CO. oc ccvcsccccsccccccceccoe 128 
ea Se CIE nc iscesccéccesvcebs. ae 


F 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 19 
Farquhar BroB. .....ccccccccscsccscces 43 


WOOGt, “OL Thy Be OOiiecccvicsccccvesscscss.. 
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sas Wre: your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 











bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 
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bees 23 ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 


ey: . rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 
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aa. 4 complete flour service are yours for the asking. They'll give you practical 
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answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 
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‘“‘Here is bread, 
which strengthens man’s heart, 
and therefore called 


the staff of life’’ 
... Mathew Henry 
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